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A STORY OF TRANSITION. 
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‘3; UBURN of today is at 
\| Onceareminiscence and 
1a promise. It is passing 

through a period of tran- 

sition ; undergoing the 
1; same change from min- 

ing to agricultural ac- 
tivity that the State has already under- 
gone. The change is coming more 
slowly about Auburn; the mining in- 
dustry is passing into the background 
more slowly, the agricultural interests 
are more backward in being developed. 

Yet here, on a comparatively small scale 

and compactly, one may study the pro- 

cess of change that the State has seen. 

The spirit of the earlier days still 
hovers overthetown. One is continual- 
ly reminded of the era of gold, when the 
very streets yielded up their store of the 
precious metal, when the old Auburn 
River, now a noisy little brook dashing 
over its stony bed and babbling stories 
of its former glory, was a scene of busy 
excitement, and the rocker and long 
tom were as familiar as are now the 
bright blossoms that line its banks. 

But this activity is a thing of the past, 
and one is reminded of it as the odor of 
roses borne on the breeze conjures up 
visions of gardens. The spirit of the 
early mining is in the atmosphere, one 
feels it in the air he breathes, but the 


substance is no longer there. As you 
walk through the streets there is scarce- 
ly an echo of the busy mining town of 
early days: the mad excitement of the 
search.for gold has passed away. Per- 
haps the struggling mass of humanity 
paused in their greedy search for a mo- 
ment to gaze upon their surroundings, 
and the enchantment of the scene cast 
a spell upon them that made them for- 
get their rockers, and their gravel, and 
the shining specks of wealth that glist- 
ened in their pans. 

The idea seems plausible enough as 
one wanders through the picturesque 
little town, nestling in the ravine sur- 
rounded by the hills up whose steep 
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sides the streets wind and twist as if 
they had been permitted to grow as na- 
ture dictated without the impertinence 
of human interference. The stranger 
rambling along has new vistas and un- 
expected combinations presented to him 
at every turn. Shade trees with their 
wide reaching branches, maple and pop- 
lars, willows and pines, line the streets, 


STREET IN AUBURN, (OLD TOWN). 
shutting in the view in all directions, 
and causing the quaint old-fashioned 
buildings to burst upon one in the most 
unexpected manner. Here a street 
comes up abruptly against an old vine- 
covered cottage and swerves to the right 
or to the left; there a glimpse of a 
weather-beaten home is caught through 
the tangle of a garden in which the ever 
present oleander and the palm are a 
prominent feature. 

In time the key to this labyrinth is 
discovered. The center of the town, the 
trunk,—both historically and topograph- 
ically—from which the various branches 
spread ‘out, fs Main Street. It was, at 
first, merely a widening out along a level 
space about two hundred yards long, of 
the old stage road from Sacramento to 
Grass Valley and Nevada, where that 
runs through the Auburn ravine. When 
the Old Dry Diggings were started on 
the hill near there, a number of stores 
and buildings were erected between the 
road and the creek, and thus the town 
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of Auburn had its beginning. Sacra- 
mento Street and Nevada Street still 
rise up the hill at either end of Main 
Street, and these streets pass impercep- 
tibly into the Sacramento and Nevada 
roads as they reach beyond the town 
limits. At the Sacramento end of Main 
Street still stands the old American 
Hotel —a plain three-story brick struc- 
ture, where the stages stopped in the 
early days—and the post office. At the 
other end are the Orleans Hotel and the 
Herald Office. 

The //era/d claims to have one of the 
oldest newspaper offices in the State, 
and the Office bears its credentials on its 
face. Inside, the claim to antiquity is 
further sustained by the old Sam Bran- 
nan press upon which the first news- 
paper in the State was printed, and which 
is still in service. Upon the walls area 
number of old political posters dating as 
far back as 1853, several of which bear 
testimony to the fact that Mr. Filcher, 
the editor, has not been without politi- 
cal ambition in days gone by. 

As the town grew and the little level 
spot in the ravine became covered with 
buildings, some of the people began 


ORLEANS HOTEL. 


climbing the hillsides and erected there 
their homes overlooking the busy scenes 
below. The growth in this direction, 
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however, must have been slow, for all 
the life of the town was in the ravine, 
and there was no incentive to go far from 
this center of attraction. Thus the cot- 
tages were planted compactly on the 
hillsides in all directions from the town, 
and the new streets radiated out in all 
directions to them. 

But in time adisturbing element arose. 
The railroad came, and circling around 
on the crest of the hill above the town, 
established a station about a mile and a 
half northeast of the ravine. This di- 
vided Auburn into a new town and an 
old town; and since then the space 
between has been filling up, the old 
town reaching timidly up toward the 
new ; while the new, in the pride of its 
aristocratic origin, built modern resi- 
dences and blossoming gardens along 
the roads leading to the old town and 
its business houses. Thus the winding, 
twisting streets, with their shady vistas 
and their picturesque buildings, 
have grown naturally to gladden 
the eye and delight the heart 
of the visitor. 

Of all this, however, the trav- 
eler on the railroad.sees nothing. 

Shut in by its hills and its mass 
of green foliage, it is shut out 
from the view from the railroad. 
As the tourist comes from the 
East, hurrying down from the 
summits of the snow-capped 
Sierras, the bright green foliage 
and warm sun burst upon him as he 
nears Auburn like a dream of perpetual 
spring, and he thinks it the most beauti- 
ful spot on earth. And yet he has 
only seen Auburn’s back yard. Its 
beauties are still hidden from him. 
Could he step off the train, and wander 
through the shady streets into the 
quaint old town; could he walk up the 
hill toward Eolia, with its curious octag- 
onal-shaped house which looks out in all 
directions upon the grandest of views ; 
could he go over the hill that shuts out 
the view of the cafion of the American 
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River, and see the silver thread of water 
winding around the spurs of pine-cov- 
ered hills that rise abruptly one thou- 
sand feet on either side, he might then 
feel that he had cause for his enthusi- 
asm. 

One of the interesting features of 
Auburn are the old miners, who wander 
along bentand crippled with rheumatism, 
as you sit on the hotel porch, and are 
never more happy than when they can 
tell you of their early experiences among 
the mines. They have mined in half a 
dozen different counties, and have tried 
their luck with varying success in nearly 
every locality that has since become 
historic. 

“When I first struck Auburn,” said 
one of them, “there were n’t no Auburn 
at all. That was in September, ’49. We 
hed come acrost the plains an’ reached 
Placerville in August, but things did n’t 
look just right to us there, an’ we de- 


EOLIA. 

(Drawn from Photograph by Austin Bros.) 

cided to light out. ‘S’pose we go’over 
to the American River,’ says I, an’ my 
partner was willin’, an’ off we started. 
We were ridin’ on mules an’ got along 
pretty well till one afternoon when we 
were ridin’ through some pretty thick 
brush, when our mules pricked up their 
ears and acted mighty queer. 

“We'd been accustomed to loakin’ 
out for Indians all the way acrost the 
plains, an’ had our rifles and revolvers all 
ready. The mules didn’t act as if they 
smelt Indians, though, and pretty soon 
they started off again. We had n’t gone’ 
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far before the mules pricked up their 
ears again and stopped. Then we 
thought we’d found Indians sure this 
time, an’ we listened pretty hard. But 
it wasn’t Indians. I heard the noise of 
rockers ahead. ‘Them’s no Indians,’ 
says I, ‘that’s civilization, an’ we've 
struck some mining camp.’ 

« Sure enough, we rode ahead an’ saw 
the funniest sight you ever saw. There 
was about a dozen of ’em there workin’ 
away, and in their midst was a very tall 
man with atall stovepipe hat on, a white 
shirt with a tall white collar coming up 
on each side of his chin, the kind they 
used to wear then, an’ a pair of kid 
gloves on his hands. He’d thrown his 
coat an’ vest off, an’ was workin’ a 
rocker as if salvation depended on it. 
His shirt was spattered all over with 
muddy water, but he did n’t care a cent 
about that ; he was washin’ out gold an’ 
that’s all he cared about. When I got 
nearer I found out who it was. It was 
Governor Shannon of Ohio. I’d known 
him when he was governor back East, 
It was 


’ a a 
an’ I was practicin’ law there. 
the biggest burlesque of mining I ever 
saw. 
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“That was at Rich Flat, just about 
half a mile out of where Auburn now is. 
Later they called it Wood’s Dry Dig- 
gin’s. Those were the only miners 
around Auburn then. Others came 
later in: the year, an’ by ’52 there was 
probably five hundred miners within a 
radius of two miles. 

“ Auburn was consid’ble of a place 
later, but it’s pretty quiet zow. You 
see, shuttin’ down the hydraulic mines 
has hurt us bad. I believe in all the 
mines workin’, because if there’s lots of 
money flyin’ around I’m likely to get 
some of it, but if there’s only a little, 
why then somebody else gobbles it all 
up. But we're bound to have good times 
here again. You see we ’ve worked the 
surface mines pretty much all out, but 
we have n’t begun to get all the gold. 

“To ‘lustrate my idea. Here a few 
years ago some miners went to work up 
near Nevayda an’ drove a tunnil into 
the hillside. They went in about one 
hundred feet, and then they were sev- 
enty-five feet down from the surface. 
Well, sir, in there they struck the bed 
of a stream they had n’t known nothing 
about, and struck it rich. I guess they 
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took out millions. Now you see it 
stan’s to reason if they struck that 
stream that they didn’t know nothin’ 
about, there’s a plenty of other streams 
of the same kind an’ just as rich. It’s 
my opinion the mountains are just full 
of gold all the way from Nevayda down 
to Lincoln, an’ it’l] all be opened up 
some time.” 

This is the hope of all of them. The 
mines are to be opened up again, and 
they will all be rich some day. After 
forty years of deferred hope they are 
still cheerful and confident. They sit 
around there day after day, living over 
again in memory the scenes of adventure 
and excitement of their youth, and hop- 
ing for the revival of scenes that will 
never come. Truly, hope dwells eternal 
in the miner’s breast. 

It was bright and early in the morn- 
ing when we started up the river to visit 
a mine where the old systems of mining 
had been superseded by modern scientif- 
ic methods. The road wound along tue 
side of the American River cafion, and 
at each turn we got new and varied views 
of the river, and the spurs or hills rising 
abruptly from it on either side. Not 
far from Auburn we passed Eagle Rock, 
up which an enthusiastic sportsman had 
climbed, and was rewarded for his enter- 
prise by a shot at a fine buck deer just 
as we passed. A little later we came in 
sight of the Georgetown bridge, which 
crosses sixty feet above the water of the 
river with a span of nearly three hundred 
feet. Here we left the main road, and 
fording the North Fork just above its 
junction with the Middle Fork, con- 
tinued along the north bank of the lat- 
ter. 

Not far above we passed opposite to 
Murderer’s Bar, at one time one of the 
most famous places in the State. Inthe 
early days it was a prosperous mining 
camp. Its population reached as high 
as two thousand at one time, and it had 
the largest Adams Express office out- 
side of San Francisco. At one election 
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the town polled eight hundred votes. 
But the bar was worked out before long 
and all the miners went away. Now 
there is nothing left to indicate the 
former town, save the rough outlines of 
the foundations of some of the larger 


ON EAGLE ROCK. 
(vhotographed by Austin Bros.) 


houses. The town was ina picturesque 
little cafion overlooking the bar, where 
now the undergrowth covers everything. 

The history of Murderer’s Bar is in- 
teresting as characteristic of the life of 
those times, and deserves telling, if only 
to relieve the honest, hard-working popu- 
lation that once composed the town of 
the unjust suspicion that the name might 
give rise to. Acts of violence there were 
there as elsewhere, in the primitive so- 
ciety of those times, but on the whole it 
was a law-abiding population that formed 
this town with the uncomfortable name, 
and they were able to show between two 
and three millions of dollars’ worth of 
gold dust extracted from a bar covering 
scarcely three acres, as the substantial 
result of their industry. 

When the news of the discovery of 
gold at Sutter’s Mill reached Oregon, a 
party of sixty-two, under the leadership 
of Captain Martin, started on the over- 
land trail to seek their fortunes in the 
new gold fields. They arrived at Sut- 
ter’s Fort on August 2, 1848, and there 
met a party of sailors, who were re- 
turning from the gold fields with a 
plentiful supply of gold dust. Direc- 
tions as to the course to take were ob- 
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tained from them, and a party of eight, 
organized by J. D. Hoppe, started out. 
In this party was Thomas M. Buckner, 
who had come to Oregon from Kentucky 
in 1845, and had joined Captain Martin’s 
party in the trip to California. The 
party met with fair success, considering 
that their tools were of the most primi- 
tive kind,—butcher knives, iron spoons, 
and pans, — but before long their pro- 
visions gave out and they separated, 
starting out in different directions to 
find the nearest settlements. Buckner 
started out with two others, and after 
some hardships they succeeded in get- 
ting back to Sutter’s Fort. 

Here Buckner left the party and soon 
reached San Antonio, just back of Oak- 
land, and went to work cutting timber 
during the winter. Here he met Cap- 


tain Ezekiel Merritt, who had been one 
of the Bear Flag party at Sonoma, and 
the two decided to try their fortunes in 
the mines once more. 
they commenced their journey with 
young Indian boy named Peg, and dur- 


In April, 1849, 


a 
ing the same month they reached the 
Middle Fork of the American River and 
proceeded down stream. 

They had not gone far before they 
reached a bar, at the lower end of which 
the view down the river was cut off by 
a large mass of rocks. Near the bar 
they found the remains of three white 
men and a number of Indians,—the 
white men being evidently a part of 
Hoppe’s party that had broken up the 
year before. 

Under these circumstances the rocks 
at the lower end of the bar formed a 
serious barrier, for they feared an am- 
buscade of Indians there. Retracing 
their steps to the upper end of the bar, 
they camped there for the day, keeping 
a sharp outlook for the Indians. They 
were unmolested that day, however, and 
on the next morning Peg was sent to 
make a detour and reconnoiter below 
the rocky barrier. 

Peg Soon returned and reported that 
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he could see no Indians, but plenty of 
signs of them all around. On this re- 
port the party recommenced their jour- 
ney, and passed the point of rocks, but 
a short distance below they came upon 
a party of sixty or seventy Indians. 
The Indians were armed only with bows 
and arrows and were therefore no match 
for the white men, who opened fire on 
them with their rifles. After the ex- 
change of a few shots the Indians began 
to retreat, and Buckner and Merritt, 
following up their advantage, chased 
them up to Pilot Hill, several miles up 
the river. - So effectual was the punish- 
ment given them that the Indians never 
returned to molest the camp. Return- 
ing to the bar, Buckner remarked that 
all the other bars on the river haa 
names, and this bar also deserved that 
distinction. Taking out his knife he 
carved on an alder growing on the bank 
of the river ‘“ Murderer’s Bar,” and by 
that name it has since been known. 

We had brought letters of introduc- 
tion from an old miner friend to the 
superintendent of the mine, and had 
been promised a right royal time, so we 
had no anxiety on that score. But still 
we were rather curious to see Captain 
Preston and his wife, to learn what man- 
ner of people they might be. Living as 
they did, far from any town, with their 
nearest neighbors at least three miles 
away, and their surroundings of the 
roughest description, we could not but 
expect them to be rough themselves. 
While we were following out this train 
of thought, the driver looked over his 
shoulder and remarked, 

* Rough bit of country this.” 

We declared that so tar as our expe- 
rience of mountain roads went, it was a 
very good road. 

“O yes,” he replied, “the road’s good 
enough, if it didn’t have people going 
along with it. It’s the road agents I 
was thinking of.” 

“ Are they thick here?” 

“Thick as gravel in a pan of dirt. 
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THE MINER’S HOME, THEN— 

That is, they used to be. Why, along in 
’80 they had seventeen robberies in five 
months right along here on this part of 


the road.” 
We began to feel uncomfortable. 


“Do they ever appear now?” we in- 
quired. 


“Well yes, at times. But they’re 
not so lively as they used to be. Kinder 
scared them off for a time, I guess, by 
keepin’ a sharp lookout.” 

Our informant lapsed into silence, 
while we contented ourselves with watch- 
ing suspiciously the driver of a wagon 
coming down the road loaded with ]um- 
ber, expecting to see him produce a rifle 
at any moment and cheerfully request us 
to throw up our hands. He passed us, 
however, with no more dangerous re- 
mark than “ Fine day, stranger,” and we 
lapsed again into thoughts about Cap- 
tain Preston and his wife, our expecta- 
tion of them being in some way unfa- 
vorably influenced by the information 
regarding the road agents by whom they 
were surrounded, 

We soon came in sight of the Cap- 
tain’s residence, perched on the crest of 
a hill overlooking the river. 

‘That scarcely looks like the home of 
very coarse people,’ remarked the Judge. 

I was obliged to confess that it did 


—AND NOW. 
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AT THE MINE. 


not. The house had every appearance 
of having been built for comfort, the 
grounds everywhere gave evidence that 
they had been laid out with refined taste 
and with a peculiar appreciation of fit- 
ness with the surroundings. As we 
neared the house the Captain came for- 
ward to greetus. Here again my theo- 
ries were shattered. He was a tall, 
muscular, handsome man, with an easy, 
graceful bearing, and the manners of a 
man of the world. 

“T have received warning of your 
coming,” he’said. “ You see the modern 
inventions have once more connected 
us with the world. When I first came 
to the mine I felt as if I had cut myself 
off from mankind, but now I have the 
telephone, and can sit in my office and 
talk to the world.” Wehad been walk- 
ing toward the house as he spoke, and 
now he added, “ Let me introduce my 


” 


wife.’ 


The last remnant of my theories was 


exploded. Mrs. Préston was rather 
above the average height and strikingly 
handsome, with large blue eyes and a 
peculiarly winning smile as she advanced 
to welcome us. But there was more 
than beauty in her face ; a look of self- 
reliance and strength that indicated un- 
usual strength of character. As we 
chatted about the mine and their life 
there, she showed so intimate a knowl- 
edge of all the details that I soon under- 
stood her husband’s little habit of turn- 
ing to her for confirmation on any point 
where he felt uncertainty. 

After discussing a light luncheon we 
went down the hill to the mine, situated 
on a bar by the river. 

“This is the legitimate successor of 
the river sluicing,” remarked the Cap- 
tain, as we came nearthe mine. “This 
bar, and probably every other on the riv- 
er, has been worked by the river miners 
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at some time or other, until there is now 
no money to be made in that way. What 
destroyed sluice mining for them was 
the fact that they could work only about 
five months in the year. They had to 
wait until about July for the river to be 
low enough to work, and then in October 
or Novemberthe earlyrains would come, 
and they were obliged to give up work 
until the next July. With their limited 
operations, they were not able to get 
enough to carry them through the sea- 
son of inaction. 

“With my mine, you will see, I adopt 
a different system. I studied the matter 
out, and concluded that formerly the 
channel of the river was on this side of 
the cafion, but at some time a landslide 
made that point of land above there, and 
turned the course of the river to the 
other side. Acting upon this theory I 
began to sink to find the old channel 
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here, and I have proved that my theory 
is correct. The mining is the same as 
shaft mining, except that I have taken 
off the whole top instead of merely sink- 
ing a shaft.”’ 

We were now at the edge of the mine, 
and saw an excavation about forty feet 
deep, and extending over about an acre 
of ground. At the bottom of the exca- 
vation were the miners, shoveling the 
gravel into the sluices, or into wheel- 
barrows from which it was later dumped 
into sluices. At one of the sluices a 
miner was busy placing the “riffles.” 
These riffles consisted of parallel slats 
eight feet long, about half an inch apart, 
and three inches high, which were placed 
in the bottom of the sluices. Over these 
riffles the gravel was carried by the water, 
the larger pieces being carried on while 
the gold and fine gravel were caught by 
the riffles. 


THE SLUICES. 
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Below, all the sluices converged into 
one which carried the refuse into a well 
at the lower part of the mine. Rising 
almost perpendicularly from this well 
were the hydraulic elevators. These 
elevators were seven inches in diameter, 
the lower end expanding until an open- 
ing of about ten inches was reached. 
Into the middle of this opening another 
pipe with a four-inch stream threw a 
column of water directly up the ele- 
vator, and this column, forming a vacu- 
um, sucked up all the refuse from the 
well, throwing it into flumes sixty-four 
feet above. 

“The water power for those elevators,’ 
remarked the Captain, “ comes from that 
hill over there,’’— pointing to the hill- 
side on the opposite side of the river. 
“TI carry it down the hill, under the riv- 
er, and over to the mine, in an eleven- 
inch pipe. There it is reduced to a 
seven-inch pipe, and then to a four-inch 
nozzle. There is a fall of 450 feet, and 
that water alone costs forty dollars a 


’ 
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day, but I should like to be able to get 
enough to pay one hundred dollars. If 
you could pass through that seven-inch 
elevator, it would lift you sixty-four feet 
and drop you into that flume before you 
knew where you were. How much force 
it has you may see by this,” he added, 
pointing to a steel plate lying near by. 
“That is white steel, as hard as I could 
get it made, and four inches thick. I 
placed it over the elevator for the gravel 
to strike against, and had it there just 
one day. You can see it is worn half 
through. If I had left it there two days 
there would be a hole worn completely 
through it.” 

As we turned back from the elevators, 
we saw the miners preparing for the 
“clean up” for the day. 

“]T wonder whether I could pan out 
anything,” remarked the Judge, who had 
come up from San Francisco just to see 
a mine once more. “I used to be pretty 
good at it when I was in the mines 
twenty years ago.” 


FOR OLD TIMES’ SAKE. 
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“Take a pan and try it,” suggested the 
Captain, and the Judge’s coat was off in 
a minute, his sleeves rolled up, and he 
soon had his pan filled and in the water. 
We awaited the outcome with increas- 
ing excitement as the dirt in the pan 
became lessand less. At last the Judge 
looked into the pan, laid it down, and 
turned sadly to put on his coat. 

Just one color,” he remarked, “‘and 
a small one at that.” 
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the laboratory where the amalgam was 
separated from the gravel, and then re- 
torted. 

“What an invigorating climate you 
have here,” we remarked to the Captain, 
as we sat on the broad veranda before 
his house, enjoying the soft outlines of 
the hills, with their graceful covering of 
pines. 

“JT have every reason to consider it 
so,” he answered. “I came out here to 





VIEW OF THE AMERICAN RIVER FROM THE VERANDA. 


“ Suppose you try another pan from 
the dirt that has n’t been washed yet,” 
suggested the Captain with a merry 
twinkle in hiseye. The Judge followed 
the suggestion, with results decidedly 
more satisfactory, and then we wert to 
watch the clean up. 

The foreman had been taking up the 
rifles from the upper part of the flume, 
carefully washing the gold down into 
the lower riffles. As we came up he 
was taking these out, and collecting the 
small gravel and the gold, which had 
been caught by the quicksilver, into 
pans. These pans were then taken to 


the mines ten years ago because the 


doctors had given me up. They told 
me my lungs were so badly affected that 
I could not hope to live three months. 
I have managed to live more than the 
three months, however, and I don’t 
think I am likely to give up for a few 
years yet.” 

He certainly did not look like a man 
that was likely to die of consumption, 
as he sat there a perfect picture of ro- 
bust health. 

“T am surprised that Auburn is not 
more of a health resort,” he added. “It 
has everything to recommend it for that 
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purpose. The climate is perfection for 


nine months in the year, and it is not 
severe during the three winter months. 
We sometimes have a few inches of 
snow, but the sun soon melts it, and 


even last winter, when we had such 
heavy snows on the mountains, the ther- 
mometer at 7 o'clock in the morning 
ranged from 26 to 46, and was consider- 
ably higher than that in the day. The 
average temperature here for January, 
at 7 o'clock in the morning, is about 38 
degrees, while in July it averages about 
30 degrees higher.”’ 

The next day we went in the opposite 
direction, to the town of Ophir. As we 
drove along it seemed as if the whole 
country had been worked by the placer 
miners in their search for gold. Little 
ridges everywhere marked the lines of 
former ditches; old abandoned quartz 
mills despoiled of their machinery, with 
holes in the ground near them looking 
like uncovered and abandoned wells, 
showed where quartz mines had been; 


and upon the distant hillsides we saw the 
hoisting works and mills of mines still 
in operation. 

“ This is truly the land of the miner,” 
remarked the Judge. “A square foot of 
land that has not been turned over by 
the miner in his search for gold, would 
be a curiosity here.” 

“ But the farmer has already entered 
upon his inheritance,’ I answered, 
pointing to a fine orchard beside the 
road, in the midst of which were still 
evidences that the land had formerly 
been occupied by the miner, and at the 
edge of which an old quartz mill had 
been converted into a storage place for 
hay. “And this looks like the last rest- 
ing place of the former proprietors,” I 
added, as we crossed a rickety bridge 
and came into the town of Ophir. 

Ophir was a mining town when the 
mines around there were in operation. 
It is now merely the headquarters for 
the army of prospectors who divide 
their time between working at the 














I DIDN'T DO NOTHIN’ TO THOSE TREES. 


mines during their periods of intermit- 
tent activity, and prospecting around 
the country in the hope of finding a rich 
lead somewhere. It has but one street, 
which would be about five blocks long 
if there were any cross streets. On 
each side the rough dilapidated houses 
are almost hidden from view by the 
magnificent poplars that flank the street 
on either side, and form one of the finest 
avenues anywhere to be found. 

We remained in Ophir long enough 


to inquire our way to the Hathaway § 


mine, the most prosperous quartz mine 
in the section at present, and then 
drove out to the mine over one of the 
worst roads in the State. They were 
busy extending the shaft, however, 
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which was already down 260 feet, and so, 
after watching the buckets come up 
loaded with water and refuse rock, and 
examining some handsome specimens of 
quartz that had been taken out of the 
mine, we returned 
to Auburn. 

It was our good 
fortune while in 
Auburn to meet 
one of the most 
interesting of the 
early residents of 
the town. We had 
been chatting with 
Mr. Richmond, the 
editor of the Argus, 
and one of the most 
enterprising and 
best informed citizens of the town, and 
he remarked : 

“If you have not met Mrs. C. yet, I 
should be glad to introduce you. You 
will find her one of the most entertain- 
ing women you have ever met.” 

He wasright. Mrs. C. is a bright old 
lady of 75, whose calm, handsome face 
bears no trace of the experiences she 
has gone through. Yet she must have 
seen some hardships, for she was the 
first woman to come to Auburn. It 
was in December, 1851, that she came 
there with her husband, and for four 
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months they lived in the town. Then 
they put up the first frame house there, 
on a spot that was then well outside of 
the limits of the town, and is now inthe 
middle of the new town. 

“We had some strange experiences 
coming up from Sacramento,” she said. 
“ When we had been about a day on the 
road we met a party of miners returning 
from the mines. They had been up 
there about a year, and when they saw 
me they nearly went crazy. You see 
they had not seen a white woman for 
so long, and they said that sometimes 
they had never expected to see one 
again. Nothing would satisfy them but 
we must camp right there, and I should 
cook dinner for them. Of course I did 
it, and then they wanted me to take a 
share of their gold dust, but I would n’t 
do that.” 

“T claim to be the first fruit raiser 
she added with a smile. 


here, too,” 


“One day I planted an orange seed in 
our garden to see if it would grow. It 
did grow, and without grafting, and the 
third year I picked one thousand oranges 
off that tree. So you see I raised the 
first Placer County oranges. 

“The incredulity of Eastern people 
about California has always amused me. 
I remember one day I was driving 
through one of the streets of Auburn 
with some Eastern friends, and they be- 
gan joking me about the tall California 
stories they had been told. 

“«They tell me,’ said one, ‘that you 
pick up gold right in the streets here.’ 

“« Well,’ I said, ‘I have seen that done 
sometimes myself. After a hard rain 
you used to see people walking along 
the streets where the hills are steep look- 
ing for nuggets, and very often they 
found them. I should not be surprised 
if we are driving over gold now.’ 

“Of course I was only joking, but the 
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next day we heard that a large 
nugget had been found on 
that very street where we had 
been driving. It was worth 
sixteen hundred dollars, and 
had been lying so near the 
surface that the wheels of 


passing wagons had worn a 


groove in it. My Eastern 
friends saw the nugget, and 
after that they were not so 
much inclined to laugh at 
California stories.” 

As has been said, Auburn 
is passing through an era of 
transition, and the change is 
being effected slowly. The 
trouble is not with the country, 
but with the people. The old 


THE PENRYN QUARRIES 


miner, who looks backward at the for- 
mer prosperity of the town instead of 
forward, is merely an extreme type of 
most of the old residents. They do not 
understand what enterprise and public 
spirit can do for the place and indirectly 
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for themselves. ‘“ We have done 
well enough without it heretofore, 
and I guess we'll get along with- 
out it now” is the rock against 
which projects of improvement 
are overthrown. It is the new 
blood that comes into the town 
that has accomplished whatever 
advance has been made, but until 
the new comers outnumber the 
old, the advance will be slow. 

There are some signs of im- 
provement; a handsome opera 
house and pavilion for county 
fairs has been erected at an ex- 
pense of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, subscribed for by a stock 
company, and the town is lighted 
with electric lights. But the elec- 
tric plant seems to have acquired 
some of the lack of energy of the 
people, and a proposal to provide 
a new sewerage system at an ex- 
pense of five thousand dollars has 
met with defeat at the polls. 

An amusing illustration of the /azssez 
faire disposition of the people we met 
on one of our excursions to visit a min- 
eral spring of which we have heard much. 
We had gone for some distance without 
seeing any directing signs, and noti- 
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cing a venerable native leaning against 
the front of his cottage, we inquired 
whether we were on the road to Hotal- 


ing. 
“Don’t seem to remember that 
place,” he drawled. “Be it anywhere 


hereabouts ?” 

“Tt ought to be about two miles from 
here.” 

“Well, I guess you’ve missed the 
road,” 

“No, I think not. It branches off 
from the Clipper Gap road.” 

“ Well, this is the Clipper Gap road, 
right enough. Mebbe you're right after 
all.” 

A side light was thrown upon his 
character when we drove away later, and 
saw a sign on a tree about five hundred 
yards beyond his place, informing us that 
the left hand road led to Hotaling. But 
not knowing this we continued our chat- 
echism. 

“ We were looking fora mineral spring 
up in this neighborhood. Have you ever 
heard of it?” 





‘’Pears like I have.” 

“It’s on Levi Scudder’s place. Do 
you know where that is?” 

“ Guess I do.” 

“ Well, where is it ?”’ 

“ Right here.” 

“ And you’re Mr. Scudder?” 

“Right you are. Want ter see the 
spring ?” 

As we walked across the field toward 
the spring, passing over some of the 
finest fruit land in the country, we in- 
quired whether he had ever tried raising 
fruit. 

“Well, I don’t care much for fruit,” 
he answered. “ Leastwise not ter raise 
it, —it’s good enough for eatin’. This 
is the sort of thing I like,”— with a nod 
of his head toward an alfalfa field on our 
right, — “not much work about that. 
All I have to do is to cut it. I got three 
crops off that field this year, an’ turned 
the cattle in twice, —that makes five 
crops, I guess. I can raise fruit here, 
though,” he added. “Those two pear 
trees over the spring took the first prize 
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at the fair this year,an’ I never did 
nothin’ to’em. Jest stuck ’em in the 
ground an’ let ’em grow.” The weeds 
which grew ina tangled mass about the 
roots of the trees, as if to choke out all 
effort of profitable vegetation, gave force 
to his words. 

There is altogether too much of this 
“sticking them in the ground an’ letting 
"em grow ” about all the fruit growers in 
this part of the country. Placer County 
has produced some of the finest looking 
fruits grown in the State,— mammoth 
peaches, oranges, apples, and cherries ; 
table grapes that are perfect in appear- 
ance and flavor; raisins that cannot be 
surpassed anywhere in the world, and 
sell in the Eastern markets for five or 
six cents more than imported raisins. 

Newcastle is the center of the fruit 
shipping industry, and it has grown very 
extensively during the last few years. 
Their mountain fruits have had a repu- 
tation in Sacramento and the surround- 
ing country for a number of years, but 
it is only comparatively recently that the 
business of shipping fruit for the East- 
ern market has grown up. The first step 
in this direction was indeed accidental. 

It was in 1877 that aman came up 
from San Francisco and started to or- 
ganize a fruit drying company. He in- 
terested a number of capitalists in the 
scheme, they being about equally divided 
between the residents of Auburn and 
Newcastle. In time a dispute arose as 
to whether the dryer was to be located 
in Auburn or in Newcastle. The New- 
castle men settled the question by split- 
ting off and organizing the Newcastle 
Fruit Growers’and Preserving Company. 

A building was erected and fruit dry- 
ing machinery placed inside, and they 
were all ready to begin operations. 
When the season commenced, however, 
they found that the fruit came in more 
rapidly than they could handle it for dry- 
ing, so they tried the experiment of ship- 
ping a carload away. The experiment 
was so successful that they shipped 
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others, and soon found that there was 
more money in shipping fruit to the 


Eastern market than in drying it. Be- 
fore long they took out the drying ma- 
chinery, in order to use the-whole build- 
ing as a storehouse. 

A number of other fruit growers, 
seeing the success the Newcastle Com- 
pany was meeting with, formed a new 
company, under the name of the Co-op- 
erative Fruit Company, and later W. 
J. Wilson & Son and George D. Kellogg 
went into the business. These four firms 
handle all the fruit shipping business of 
Newcastle, dividing it about equally 
amongst them, and until this last year 
have been making money. This year, 
however, the shippers missed in their 
calculations. They paid the fruit grow- 
ers higher prices than ever for their fruit, 
and then shipped it to the Eastern mar- 
ket, where the high prices had dropped 
off, and they were pinched between the 
two. Another season will undoubtedly 
bring them into shape again. 

In the meantime the Auburn Fruit 
Drying Company raised the necessary 
money to start operations, engaged the 
promoter of the scheme as superinten- 
dent, and talked of beginning work. But 
the superintendent was extravagant and 
the company was not energetic, and the 
enterprise soon ended in failure. 

This indicates the difference in char- 
acter of the people of the two places. 
Newcastle is only about one fifth the 
size of Auburn, having about five hun- 
dred inhabitants, but there is an atmos- 
phere of enterprise about the town that 
is wholly wanting in Auburn. The main 
street is lined on the railroad side by the 
fruit warehouses, and on the other by 
small stores, residences, and the hotel, 
an unpretentious wooden structure of 
two stories, with the inevitable veranda. 
The residences on the side streets are 
not imposing, but are comfortable in 
appearance. 

Upon the crest of a hill, in the midst 
of a large orchard, and overlooking the 
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broad valley where as far as the eye can 
reach the low rolling hills are dotted 
with orchards and vineyards, is the pub- 
lic school-house. It isa handsome, com- 
modious building, larger and with more 
claim to architectural beauty than the 
Auburn school-house, and seems to be 
an ideally located school. 

But the wealth of the country is out- 
side of the town, in the orchards and 
vineyards. Newcastle is the principal 
shipping point, and fruit from Auburn 
and Loomis, as well as from some of the 
El] Dorado County orchards located just 
across the American River, is shipped 
from here. The following table shows 
the increase of fruit shipments each 
month this year, and also shows how 
well distributed through the year the 
fruit shipments are. 


1889. 1890. Increase. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
9,175 12,109 2,934 
6,066 11,401 55335 
10,621 17,387 6,766 
28,458 12,041 16,417" 

848,731 1,017,913 169, 182 

1,456,534 1,804,106 347,572 

1.993,285 2,706,846 713,561 

1,146,375 2.574.952 1,428,577 
400, 331 526,452 126 121 


January 
February 


May and June. 


September .... 
October 


* Decrease. 


= 
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This shows an increase of over three 
millions pounds of fruit during ten 
months of the year, and for the whole 
year the increase was_ considerably 
greater, for during the months of No- 
vember and December the orange crop 
is shipped, and there has probably been 
a greater increase in the production of 
oranges than of any other kind of fruit. 

This is a good showing, and yet the 
fruit growing of Placer County is yet in 
its infancy. Wonderful stories of the 
productiveness of the soil are told, and 
vouched for. One grower shows a profit 
of $200 an acre for last year on a three- 
year-old peach orchard, another of $2,- 
000 on two acres of cherries, a third of 
$1,100 on one acre of Sharpless straw- 
berries. One cherry tree on the ranch 
of R. Hector, planted thirty-five years 
ago, produces annual crops ranging be- 
tween $300 and $400. 

Of course, these are extreme cases, 
resulting from high prices secured by 
getting the earliest fruit into the market 
but early fruit is the specialty of Placer 
County. The soil about Auburn is of a 
reddish color, owing to the large propor- 
tion of peroxide of iron,—that about 
Loomis and Newcastle more of a gray- 
ish, owing to the granite basis. 
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Throughout the whole country from 
Newcastle southerly immense granite 
bowlders crop out, and the soil is largely 
mixed with the elements of the decom- 
posed granite. Sheltered from the 
winds by the surrounding hills, and sit- 
uated above the frost belt, the heat is 
sufficient to ripen the fruit early, and 
the granite bowlders, absorbing heat 
through the day and giving it out at 
night, secure an ideally even tempera- 
ture. 

The soil in the granite belt requires 
irrigation, that about Auburn and Col- 
fax needs none. It is an interesting 
fact that the water for irrigation is taken 
from the Bear River Canal. This canal 
was built in 1851, the water being taken 
from Bear River near Colfax to supply 
the placer and hydraulic mines. When 
placer mining died out, and the hydraulic 
mines were closed down on account of 
the debris question, the canal company 
was left with its property practically 
valueless. The development of fruit 
culture and the need for irrigation, how- 
ever, created a new demand, and this 
demand has been increasing as rapidly 
as the canal company can extend its 
system to meet it. 

The future of Placer County as a 
fruit-growing center is very bright. The 
land that can be brought into cultivation 
is practically limitless when compared 
with the area that is now cultivated, and 
is held at low prices. Good unimproved 
fruit land is offered at prices ranging 
from $35 to $90 an acre, and the profits 
that may be made are indicated from 
the following extract from a local paper: 


W. J. Wilson’s ranch between Auburn and New- 
castle,affords a very good illustration of the profits 
to be derived from fruit growing in the Placer foot- 
hills. Mr. Wilson has about thirty acres in bearing 
orchard and vineyard. This past season his vines 
yielded $2,000. In his orchard are 300 cherry trees, 
five years old, of the Oregon and Tartarian varieties, 
and those trees have this year produced $2,000 worth 
of cherries. Peaches are the principal fruit grown, 
and the whole thirty acres have netted Mr. Wilson 
$7,000 for the year 1890. These figures do not in- 
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clude his orange crop sold last spring. which brought 
handsome returns. The oranges on Mr. Wilson’s 
trees are now yellow and are ripening, and he will 
have an immense crop this season. 


Mr. Wilson’s ranch is near Newcastle 
and he ships his own fruit, and therefore 
these prices must be scaled down to 
form a basis for calculating what can be 
accomplished with a new ranch. But 
this section of the country has the ad- 
vantage of early fruits, as already stated, 
and it has another advantage resulting 
from its location. The trains carrying’ 
fruit to the East pass through Newcastle 
about midnight, and thus the fruit may 
be picked from the trees after the heat 
of the day, and packed and shipped dur- 
ing the cool evenings. It thus arrives 
at its destination in far better condition 
than that which crosses the hot San 
Joaquin plain in the heat of the day. 
This advantage was illustrated this year, 
when the Placer County fruit brought 
just three times the price of other fruit 
shipped on the same train. 

There is, however, much room for im- 
provement. The orchards do not receive 
that care and attention that one expects 
from the careful, scientific farmer. 
Weeds are allowed to grow among the 
trees, the excuse being offered that to 
pull them up would destroy the irrigat- 
ing ditches. This may do with their 
virgin soil, but the time will come when 
the soil begins to be exhausted, and 
more careful cultivation will become a 
necessity. Another drawback is the 
flavor of the fruit. Almost exclusive 
attention is paid to size and appearance 
now, and irrigation is continued to the 
time of picking the fruit, when less irri- 
gation would enable them to produce 
fruit somewhat smaller in size but with 
the finest possible .flavor. These are 
defects, however, that can and will be 
cured, and then Placer County will raise 
the finest fruits in the world. 

About Penryn and Loomis the gran- 
ite is being quarried, and the finest 
quality ef building stone is produced. 
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At the former place Mr. Griffith began 
to quarry the stone twenty-three years 
ago, and one is surprised at the apparent 
extravagance of a roadside drinking 
trough for animals carved from a solid 
block of granite, and the handsome store 
made entirely of gray and black granite 
near the railioad station. But granite 


is more plentiful than lumber, the supply. 


is practically unlimited, and all that it 
costs is the labor of quarrying and dress- 
ing. From the granite quarried here 
the dry dock at Mare Island, the largest 
and handsomest on the Coast, was built, 
and every large city of California has 
buildings of granite from this county. 
As we leave this favored spot of nature 
it is with feelings of regret we cast a 
last glimpse at picturesque Auburn, at 
busy little Newcastle withits cornucopia 
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of golden fruit, at sleepy Ophir with its 
mines, at Loomis and Penryn with their 
granite quarries ; and then we close our 
eyes, and looking into the future see the 
whole country covered with orchards 
and vineyards laden with golden oranges 
and purple grapes, with mammoth peach- 
es and cherries ; we see the fig and the 
apple, the pear and the olive, the pine 
and the palm, interlocking their 
branches in this wondrous land where 
everything grows ; we breathe the invig- 
orating air,and feel that we, like the 
miners of old, have been under the spell 
of the country; and we hope for the 
time when the people will shake off their 
inertia, and will gather the gifts that 
nature has showered upon them so plen- 
teously, and then the transition will be 
complete. 
F. I. vassault. 


A LAST GLIMPSE OF AUBURN. 
From a Photograph by Austin Bros. 
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The Children’s Procession. 


THE CHILDREN’S PROCESSION. 


ALTHOUGH the story of the Great 
Rebellion has been often told, the im- 
portant services rendered by the “little 
ones” in those dark days seem to have 
been quite generally overlooked by the 
historians. And yet I can recall many 
instances where results of a substantial 
nature accrued to our cause directly 
through their agency, brought about by 
their chance words, their eager question- 
ings, or from their silent presence with 
the tiny flag of stars pinned to their 
breasts. 

Were an assault contemplated upon 
some flinty and repellant citadel of a 
heart, we became wiser than to detail 
regulars for that service, for they would 
have it in mind that mental siege guns, 
rifle pits, and mines were essentials to 
success; while the children’s tactics 
were comprised in the one expedient of 
carrying everything by storm ; they had 
no thoughts to spare for possible re- 
pulses, and our youthful allies would 
double-quick away and soon be swarm- 
ing in the captured works, to return 
victorious and well laden with trophies. 

This reminiscence is, however, not to 
deal with either assaults or repulsion ; 
and yet it has to do with a great army, 
the one that marched to save but never 
to destroy, that knew no foe but suffer- 
ing, and won all its victories while kneel- 
ing on the freshly crimsoned sod. 

Its needs had come to be legion but 
its treasury nearly empty, and we know 
that even so little a thing as a cup of 
cold water does but seldom find its way 
to parched lips on a just*fought battle- 
field, by other than expensive organized 
effort to that end. Hence it was that 
many, many times the stars looked down 
throughout the seemingly endless night 
on scenes of agony too terrible to de- 
pict, which might have been alleviated 


in great measure if only the kneeling 
army had been better equipped for ser- 
vice. 

The great hearted chieftain who led 
this host knew quite well that it was 
simply because the hands of many of his 
faithful followers were empty that. they 
idled away day after day in camp, while 
each minute of each day thus idled might 
mean another empty chair for aye in 
some already desolated home ; but strive 
to find it as he might, the way of escape 
from out his difficulties continued hid- 
den from him, until one evening after a 
day of general gloom and great disaster 
the way stood revealed. 

He was gazing skyward at the time 
and thinking: “Clouds, everywhere 
clouds! O, if only my poor vision might 
be permitted to pierce them!” — when 
suddenlytheblack curtain which seemed 
to rest everywhere upon the earth was 
slightly raised in the west, showing the 
horizon most beautifully rimmed with 
gold of dazzling brightness. Accepting 
this as a happy omen, and gathering in- 
spiration from the happening, he clothed 
the story of his army’s urgent needs in 
burning words, destined to make short 
work with selfish thoughts and combi- 
nation locks, and flashed them away to 
Sunset Land. Soon thereafter all ranks 
and conditions of men far up and down 
the shores of the Pacific were busied 
loosening purse strings. 

In truth it was an inspiring sight, that 
on which old Sol looked down one love- 
ly morning after he had surmounted the 
crests of the peaceful Contra Costa hills; 
for the peoples of two cities near by the 
Golden Gate had conspired together to 
give the listening chieftain on the East- 
ern shore a pleasant surprise that day; 
to shower into the empty coffers of his 
army ere the sun went down right lib- 
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eral portion of the gold he had seemed 
to see reflected in the heavens. 

Those who were going about with 
paper and pencil were treated to a 
unique sensation ; never before had col- 
lectors been so bewildered and pleased 
as were they ; asking for hundreds, they 
were told to put it down thousands,— 
not the time to talk of hundreds when 
the suffering boys in blue were wonder- 
ing, hour after hour, if they had been 
forgotten, that the ambulances came not 
their way. And the occasion knew no 
boundary lines ; Christian and heathen, 
civilized and savage, jostled one another 
in their eagerness to give, while sweetly 
musical to all sounded their gold as it 
fell jingling together sociably. It was 
as if humanity’s Independence Day had 
that morning dawned upon the Western 
waves. 

So it was that our friends the glean- 
ers, instead of pursuing became them- 
selves pursued ; and in a short time, as 
if taking shelter from the golden fusil- 
lade directed at them, disappeared with- 


in a convenient doorway where the rap 
of key and click of sounder gave them 
welcome greeting. 

A few hours later there was much 


commotion in the Good Samaritan 
camp, for an advance at the double-quick 
had been sounded all along the line, and 
the beautiful, peaceful banners were 
being high upraised ; and many an out- 
stretched sufferer was soon made to 
forget his wounds, for lo! a sweet chant 
of gentle voices was growing more dis- 
tinct each moment, and the burden of 
this welcome hymn was, “We come! 
We come!” 

Our Orient and Occident ave widely 
separated if we leave it to the map; 
therefore it must be that the scourge or 
misery which had fallen on those times 
somehow annihilated distance, for the 


dwellers on those two shores made sure. 


that day that they plainly heard the 
beatings of each other’s hearts. 
“How about the procession!” do you 
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inquire? Patience yet a little while ; 
these delays in starting are said to be 
unavoidable; at all events, they quite 
generally occur. And then again, is not 
this an age of why’s? Doesit not seem 
fitting that you should first know why 
the children ever marched at all, ere my 
brave little Robin is made to give the 
signal to his followers to start in review 
before you? . 

You will now please take flight with 
me on Memory’s—not Fancy’s—pinions, 
mark you; and here we are in a twink- 
ling, safe and sound at our journey’s 
end, a prosperous mining camp in the 
foothills of the famed Sierras. 

Our first discovery will be that the 
requisition for golden ammunition has 
preceded us; for on all sides the talk is 
of seeing to it that the camp’s response 
shall do the section credit. Many mining 
claims are to send in the day’s entire 
yield of “dust” ; the traders, one and all, 
will contribute a stated percentage of 
their sales; and in the evening the 
church is sure to be overcrowded, al- 
though the amateurs’ prices would seem 
to call for “stars.” So the prospect is 
excellent for many beautiful twin birds— 
sometimes named double eagles — taking 
their flight from our camp early tomor- 
row morning towards the rising sun. 

That you may see how nearly univer- 
sal is our desire to lend a hand, pause 
here and read a card that Aunt Hilda 
is just standing up in the midst of her 
gingerbread menagerie; only first re- 
ceive my caution kindly. The old lady’s 
childhood knew but little else than man’s 
work in the field in “ Faderland,” and 
these oddly shaped and many angled let- 
ters, reminding one of an awkward 
squad going through its first drill, are 
of her fashioning. So repress the smile, 
if possible, thinking only of the senti- 
ment, for her honest eyes have already 
been dimmed too many times. Now 
read her pasteboard sign :— 

ONE HALF THE CASH MONEY THIS DAY 
TO THE SICK ARMY GOES. 
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Aunt Hilda’s thoughts have been with 
the soldiers ever since her boy Fritz left 
her to “ fight mit Sigel,” — a wild, worth- 
less lad he, and on his way to the bad at 
full gallop ; his mother was inded fortu- 
nate in thus getting rid of him. These 
the neighbors’ whisperings; and yet 
grand news'reached her the other day 
concerning Fritz. For meritorious con- 
duct on the field he now wore shoulder- 
straps. Her boy an officer! Astounding 
thought! The postmaster himself told 
her of it, and said the news was official. 
And as lieutenant seems to her to bea 
grander title than either colonel or gen- 
eral, she thinks that Fritz outranks them 
both, and no one has the heart to unde- 
ceive her. 

Here comes a man whom strangers 
would be sure to give wide berth to 
should they see him approaching them 
at nightfall on a lonely road, although 
the fact that he is whistling the “ Battle 
Cry of Freedom ” in dead earnest is cer- 
tainly one point in his*favor. Seeing 
Aunt Hilda’s “Notice,” he stops to 
read ; then lets fly a roar of merriment, 
and keeps it upas though he never would 
have done ; why could he not have re- 
membered that there are such things in 
this work-a-day world of ours as sensitive 
feelings, to wound which needlessly is 
cowardly as well as cruel ? 

The old lady, however, gives no sign 
of having been offended. She smiles 
delightedly, as though much pleased at 
being laughed at by this man; she has 
kept her wits about her all these years, 
and could reveal some secrets about the 
rough miners which would quite likely 
surprise many of her listeners. She 
knows that to judge them by “surface 
indications "—in their own parlance — 
would be doing them great injustice ; 
that their natures, in one respect at least, 
resemble the mountains in which they 
themselves burrow ; beneath the debris 
deposited by wintry storms, unrecorded 
convulsions of nature, or what not, the 
pure gold entirely unharmed awaits the 
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careful delver. Her eyesare on his hand, 
and so her laugh joins his. The dollar 
he tosses down rings clear and musical. 
He is a model customer. The cake 
nearest his hand suits him as well as 
any ; he gives it to a little child not three 
years old, who barefooted and bare-head- 
ed has just arrived to feast her eyes up- 
on those unattainable dainties. Who 
the child is, our laughing miner neither 
knows nor cares; he only knows that 
when he was a child such treatment 
would have pleased him. He makes pre- 
tense of not seeing the change counted 
out for him, and having had his laugh 
and paid for it, he goes whistling on his 
way, followed — overtaken also, let us 
hope — by aunt Hilda’s blessing. 

Just around the corner we come upon 
the school-house, which we find deserted 
by all except the master. He tells us 
he has sent his boys and girls off to the 
gulches and cafions in quest of gold, to 
help swell the camp’s contribution to 
the Sanitary fund, thinking the memory 
of a day thus spent will more surely bet- 
ter their after lives than would poring 
over any lesson his books contain. -Then 
also the amount they will bring in is 
not likely to be a trifling one, for the 
miners like to see these bright young 
faces near by, and will see to it that the 
gravel they advise his scholars to try a 
pan of has gold in it, even though they 
have to slyly put it there from out their 
buckskin purses. 

But in this camp were certain children 
for whom the world seemed to have no 
particular use that morning ; too small 
to accompany their brothers and sisters 
in their rambles ; too full of life and love 
of fun to be kept indoors, with the flow- 
ers and sunshine, singing birds and 
dancing streams, enticing them abroad ; 
and so, left to their own resources, they 
put their curly heads together in effort 
to conjure up some new and novel game ; 
but all in vain, till like a spark upon 
powder fell the words of “ Robin Hood,” 
who, being six years old that day, felt 
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that it was high time for him to think 
of asserting his independence, the lad 
having earned this name through always 
taking the part of the weak against the 
strong,—though for that matter these 
children were all much like little free- 
booters, coming and going through the 
camp about as their own sweet wills 
prompted them, with none to dispute 
their right. 

Thus spoke our little home rebel, to 
the admiration of his entranced listen- 
ers :— 

“T don’t think it’s one bit fair, treat- 
ing us just as though we could n’t do 
anything! They forget I found a piece 
of gold in the street one day that was 
worth, O just lots and lots of money! 
Anyhow I’ve got a half that’s mine for 
keeps, and Christmas is too long to 
wait,— so I mean to take it down to the 
bank and send it right off to the Poto- 
mac!” 

Like wildfire spread the news, for 
Robin’s audience had instantly van- 
ished, he promising to await their re- 
turn with the coveted permission to 
accompany him; but when Mother, or 
it might be Grandmother, heard all 
about it, it seemed to her a pity that her 
darling’s hand should remain empty ; 
hence in a short time there were about 
a score of happy children huddled 
around Robin on the shady sidewalk, 
the right hand of each child closed ona 
silver coin. 

Up to this moment there had been no 
word spoken of a procession, but as the 
children had so often seen the Indians 
walking single file down the trail, as 
soon as Robin gave his little silk flag a 
wave, and called out, “We’reall here 
now,— let’s go!” they started after him 
one by one, and the procession had 
formed itself and was in motion. 

Just then the Parson chanced along, 
and the first thing he did was to lose his 
head, as it were ; that is to say, he ap- 
pointed himself a committee of one to 
furnish music for this youthful company 
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of “Union Volunteers’; he concluded 
to give them a complete surprise, and 
succeeded in so doing, and found him- 
self sharing it with them to the full. 

Dozing comfortably in front of the 
Armory sat Uncle Charley, who as a boy 
had looked upon hostile red-coats in the 
war of 1812, and through many repeti- 
tions had won himself over to believing 
the stories he told us of his having hast- 
ened their departure from our shores. 
The children came so silently that they 
were close upon him ere he knew of 
their approach, when a whispered word 
of explanation flashed the old man’s 
youthful ardor all aflame, and sent him 
running, fife in hand, to escort them in 
proper style; for every one who had 
heard him play admitted that he could 
coax all the music out of a fife that it 
could reasonably be supposed to harbor. 

Hearing these martial strains, our 
Doctor, his hair as white and scant as 
was our fifer’s, stepped to his office door, 
and through listening to the news he 
too quickly became a boy again. A fife 
without a drum on such occasion! This 
must not be. True, he had n’t drummed 
for a good forty years, but he would 
take the chances of remembering the 
trick of it. So a few seconds later he 
was right ably supplementing Charley’s 
effort, and the sight of those two white- 
haired veterans marching thus accom- 
panied sent the enthusiasm of the on- 
lookers way up above fever heat. 

Then suddenly the church bell broke 
loose. I do not quite like the expression, 
but can think of no other that will do 
the occasion justice. Our Dominie had 
intended to cause the bell to sound a 
few gentle taps in recognition of the 
children’s approach, but it was his first 
tussle with a bell rope, and he scored a 
complete failure so far as regards adjust- 
ing the means to thedesired end. He was 
an exceedingly vigorous expounder, and 
probably did not know just how muscu- 
lar his arm had become through ham- 
mering grace into his hypothetical sin- 
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ners ; at all events at the very first pull 
he sent the bell clear over with a bang, 
clang, crash, and a resultant vibration 
that of itself was deafening ; then the 
bell became balky and refused to budge. 
The good old man rolled up his sleeves 
metaphorically, and at it to win; back 
it came and on over, a revolution in the 
opposite direction, with proportionately 
increased clamor; and now that a thor- 
ough and complete misunderstanding 
had been established between mind and 
matter located at the opposite extremes 
of the rope, the battle raged fast and 
furious, the bell taking the bit in its 
teeth, if the simile be allowed, and doing 
everything the parson tried to keep it 
from doing, but not one single thing 
that he was striving to have it do. 

Then the fire bell started in; and as 
the impression obtained in that quarter, 
and not without reason, that the confla- 
gration had gained such headway as to 
have brought about a toppling of the 
church steeple, it sounded an alarm 
which portended dire disaster imminent 
to the camp. 

Nearly a mile away on the hill was the 
great quartz mill with its sixty stamps 
busied in grinding rock to powder. 
Those in charge there hearing the fire 
alarm, brought the steam whistle into 
service, and its tell-tale shriek, now long, 
now short, but without pause, carried 
the news to all who heard —and few 
within a circuit of miles around but did 
— that the ever-dreaded destroyer had 
overleaped his prison bounds, and that 
consternation reigned. 

At the sawmill three miles away there 
instantly ensued a great rush of water it 
set free ; the giant water wheel came to 
res‘, the huge double circulars with their 
savage, gnawing teeth revolved no long- 
er. The loggers in the woods threw 
down their whips; the toiling, patient 
oxen, still yoked, but all untended, were 
left to wander and browse at will for 
hours; there was quick mounting of 
horses,few stopping to saddle,then fierce 
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galloping to help save. From numerous 
tunnels men, grimy and powder-stained, 
came hurrying out into the bright sun- 
light, it affecting them at first much as 
would a blow. A half mile down be- 
neath the surface, where men stripped 
to the waist breathed only hot vapor, for 
scalding drops dripped from every over- 
hanging rock, signal bells commenced to 
tinkle sharply ; shovels and picks were 
dashed down: the partly tamped blast 
was left in that dangerous condition ; 
there was a wild rush for the main shaft, 
—slowly at first, but faster and faster, 
shot up the cage with its load of living 
freight, until its speed was that of a 
rocket. The men, with a song of joy in 
their hearts not to be put into words, 
heard the great drum overhead humming 
its welcome to them, for they had 
made sure that the danger threatened 
them. Some one called to them as they 
sprang out on the platform : “ Boys, the 
town is on fire! Be lively !”— and they 
were gone. From placer claim, from 
ranch, from wayside forge, from all the 
points of the compass, came hurrying 
feet, all converging on our camp; for 
was not that tireless whistle keeping up 
its cry, saying as plainly as could a hu- 
man voice: “Fire, fire, fire! Hurry, 
hurry, everybody! Run, run, run, as 
you never ran before!” 

When the advance guard of these will- 
ing helpers rounded the point of the 
hill which concealed the camp from their 
view, astonishment seized upon them, 
for the great overhanging cloud of smoke 
they looked for materialized not. But 
hark! A drum and fife? Hurrah, boys, 
hurrah! Richmond has been taken at 
last ! The war is over! And faster than 
ever horses galloped, the cry flew back- 
ward way down the road, and everybody 
fell to shouting wildly, nor abated they 
their speed in less degree. 

And thus the children came to have 
the largest audience that ever thronged 
the town, to witness their march into the 
bank ; for Uncle Charley, making the 
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most of the occasion, had circumnavi- 
gated the camp, and by so doing had 
gained nearly a dozen recruits. I had 
often heard it said of him that he al- 
ways seemed to be living the music 
which he played, and also that the tune 
was sure to be well suited to the hour. 
As he and his venerable partner took 
up positions on the steps, the children 
filing in between them, he struck up, — 


We are coming, Father 
Three hundred thousand more, — 


and that suggestive air, accompanied by 
the patter of those baby feet, brought a 
hush upon the throng which was itself 
alone a thrilling experience. 

His counters being inconveniently 
high for the little ones, the banker, tray 
in hand, stepped around in front, and 
on one knee received their offerings, 
the musicians playing on until the very 
last extended hand had let fall its jing- 
ling treasure. 

But whom have we here ? How comes 
it that this innovation on the rule of 
walking single file has been permitted ? 
A little child scarcely three years old, 
barefooted and bareheaded, tight-cling- 
ing to her brother’s hand! Ah well: 
perhaps they thought it would be too 
bad to drive away the sunshine from 
her bright and happy face by leaving 
her behind, but no one has thought to 
give this little waif a piece of silver ; 
and more’s the pity, for see! the slight 
put upon her is causing her lip to 
tremble, her eyes to fill with tears. But 
only for an instant, for unseen wings, 
it may be, have swept the cloud away; 
she leans closer to the banker, with 
whom she has had more than one merry 
chat, and so does not fear; she whispers 
to him these three words — “ Poor sick 
man,” opens her hand, all along raised 
imitatively, and out falls the last of Aunt 
Hilda’s cake, its serrated edge showing 
with what daintiness tiny teeth have 
been exploring its mysteries. 

No smile shows on the banker’s face; 


he may have been thinking, “ She has 
given her best — her all—and given it 
freely ; the records of giving can show 
no grander bestowal.”” It was in truth 
a lesson for us all to act upon, and which 
at least one man promptly did. 

None of us ever even heard his name. 
He was an unknown prospector, travel- 
ing valleyward ; and so completely out 
of sympathy was he with the children’s 
mission that he offensively demanded 
that his businessthere be first dispatched, 
and the “young brats” wait their turn. 
But the reply the banker made con- 
vinced him that his wisest plan would 
be to yield the point without argument ; 
and so he contented himself with sneer- 
ing contemptuously at the entire per- 
formance, until little Etta’s glance met 
his. 

An instant and a grand change in his 
manner then ensued, though the where- 
fore of it must remain conjecture. Per- 
chance there had been a time in his life 
when Heaven and Home were to him 
interchangeable words for a_ season, 
through his listening to the prattle of a 
happy child, and some reminder of his 
darling’s ways had just been so vividly 
flashed upon him that his late dreary 
past had all been blotted from his mem- 
ory. Whatever the influence that had 
been brought to bear, this at least was 
its fruitage. 

He was bending low, and’saying in 
tones of earnest entreaty, “ Little Blue- 
eyes, please let me be your paymaster !” 
And nothing loath was she to have her 
poor treasure safely in hand once more, 
nor forgot to smile. back her thanks to 
its rescuer. Some observed that the 
banker and his customer, as if they had 
just been given welcome introduction, 
were quickly shaking hands together in 
right hearty fashion ; and others noticed 
that nestling cosily amongst the chil- 
dren’s silver rested the stranger's well- 
worn pocket-piece, a “slug” of Califor- 
nia’s pioneer mintage. And then they 
fell to wondering if there might not 
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really have once been (say thousands of 
years ago) such happenings as miracles ; 
they having just seen the veriest trifle, 
a nothing to all but her, given by a child 
in response to pity’s promptings, and 
know that jtomorrow, when the captain 
of a Christian host, thousands of miles 
away, puts forth his hand to receive that 
gift, he will have laid therein fifty golden 
dollars, which means many cries of suf- 
fering stilled,— as many voices raised in 
thanksgiving. 

Hark! Hark!! Why that is some- 
thing like! The brass band is out there, 
its members having rallied in full force, 
and the children’s return march is to be 
agrandone. Following the band rides 
Charley and his mate, their carriage 
drawn by double files of men ; and great 
starry flags now canopy the infant pa- 
triots who are to be thus escorted to the 
very doors of their respective homes, 
each child well freighted with presents ; 
though Robin and 4zs mate were carried 
side by side perched on men’s shoulders, 
for barefoot baby Etta had by popular 
demand been crowned queen of the day. 

The Parson and the laughing miner, 
Aunt Hilda and the children all, have 
gone on their separate ways,— pleasant 
ones, I trust, but ways unknown to me. 
Of Uncle Charley only can I give late 
news. 

It seems but a little while ago that I 
sat beside him gently questioning, but 
there was something about his manner 
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of replying that I had never previously 
noticed,— a Jack of cordiality, as though 
I had beenastranger. I talked on many 
subjects, but failed to arouse his inter- 
est, until I spoke of the immense proces- 
sion which had then but lately crowded 
the streets of New York for many miles. 

An instant change came over him on 
hearing that word spoken. Sitting up 
more erect, he fixed his eyes on me 
searchingly for a moment, then with a 
pleased smile of recognition called out 
gayly: 

“The Procession! Why, of course! 
I remember you now. And didn’t we 
have a splendid time that day ?” 

Then lowering his voice to a whisper, 
although we were alone, he continued 
confidentially, “I never told any one 
before, but I was feeling mighty judzous 
about that time; everything seemed 
going against us. Not after that day, 
though! Lord bless you! Never after 
that day, for I just knew Old Glory was 
bound to float on forever in triumph, 
seeing as even the little children had 
commenced to step into line.” 

Ere the week closed I received a hur- 
ried summons to the “ Home,” but ar- 
rived there too late to bid my friend 
goodby. The old soldier had had his 
cot moved to the window, where he could 
watch the flag he so dearly loved “ float- 
ing on in triumph,” and having himself 
become as a little child, very peacefully 
and happily he too had stepped into line. 

W. S. Hutchinson. 
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MUSIC, OR THE TONE POETRY. 


MUSAEUS terms music “ man’s sweet- 
est joy.” With this sweetest joy the 
air of Greece was filled. At home and 
in the public place, toil and recreation 
alike were set to the measures of song, 
the old and the young together invok- 
ing the mystic might that made the 
trees and rocks thrill and wax nimble 
under the playing of Orpheus; the 
rhapsodist tuned his harp before be- 
ginning to recite Homer, and the tragic 
choruses of the later poets swept overthe 
thousands assembled in one long wave 
of stately melody. From Homer down 
the Greek poets were musicians ; in- 
deed, the sacred nine were all singers, 
and the pagan heaven, like our own, is 
thronged with rejoicing choristers. The 
Greeks deified poetry, and with it they 
deified music ; for these two were one, 
the old poetry was literally song, it was 
ali sung. In the olden time the philos- 
opher, the lawgiver —the Greek word 
for law means also song —the priest, 
the prophet, was a poet and a singer; 
setting his words to melody, he sang 
them, accompanying his voice with a 
musical instrument. But long before 
the rise of Athens and of Rome —al- 
ways profiting by the example of Ath- 
ens—we find the Egyptians and the 
Hebrews accepting music as a divine 
art, and paying it the highest honor. 
The Egyptians held it in reserve for the 
noblest use, protecting it. by law from 
debasing innovations ; while First Chron- 
icles so blossoms with the glorious pub- 
lic demonstrations of the great poet and 
musician king, one is ready to believe 
the ark, mounted in a new cart, was being 
continuously driven from the house of 
Abinadab : 

And David and all Israel played be- 
fore God with all their might, and with 
singing, and with harps, and with psal- 


teries, and with timbals, and with cym- 
bals,and with trumpets. 

The Psalms, again, are one mass of 
proof that music and poetry, among the 
ancient Hebrews, ministered to all the 
moodsof those “strong, excepted souls,” 
that they were the voice of their deep 
experience of life—deep beyond all 
depths reached since, imperishable in 
expression, on record forever. Music was 
the national solace and delight. What 
pathos in good old Barzillai’s refusal to 
go up with the singing king to Jerusa- 
lem : 

Can thy servant taste what I eat or 
what I drink, can I hear any more the 
vowce of the singing men and singing 
women ? 

The same haunting accent stamps 
that last, memorable chapter of Ecc/esz- 
astes, where the desolation is consum- 
mated at the hour when a// the daugh- 
ters of music shall be bronght low. And 
Jeremiah, when foxes hold the once-glo- 
rious Hill of Zion, and the skies of his 
people are black with famine, does not 
forget, amid such calamities, the loss of 
music: 

The elders have ceased from the gate, 
the young men from their music. 

Meager though it may have been, of 
itself, as compared with our own, we 
probably underrate the music of the cul- 
tured ancients. In view of their intel- 
lectual and spiritual advancement, of 
the variety of their instruments, of the 
lofty character of the ceremonies to 
the aid of which music was summoned, 
it must have been, considered indepen- 
dently of poetry, no despicable power. 
Indeed, we may say the rudiments of 
vocal and instrumental music were fa- 
miliar to the ancient inhabitants of Asia. 
The effect of music and poetry, with 
their accessories, combined as they 
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were, for example, in the odes and trage- 
dies of Greece, we know was prodigious; 
but music pure, simple — this, too, had 
its power. The Spartans moved to the 
fight to the tune of the flute, and Peri- 
cles and Socrates, no less than the be- 
witching and not wholly blameless 
Lamia, played it to enhance the passing 
of the quiet hour. 

The growth of music has been slow 
and toilsome ; it was the last plant of art 
to come into full flower. We are large- 
ly indebted to the poets for its advance- 
ment. To make a new hole in the flute, 
to add a string to the lyre, for the better 
expressing of some fresh gush of gen- 
ius, was once a perilous experiment. It 
required courage as well as skill and en- 
thusiasm ; for the innovation was often 
condemned, and the rash inventor bid- 
den to resume the old instrument and 
the old tune. Timotheus could not smite 
as he might please ; the addition of four 
new strings was a sufficient cause for 
the interference of the Spartan Parlia- 
ment. It spoke, and he was compelled 


to vent his thought and passion on the 


old seven strings. In that far-off year, 
346 B. C., the wisdom then in power 
deemed that to enlarge the scale was to 
make music effeminate. It erred, but 
the mistake is only further testimony to 
the sacredness of the power struggling 
toward the noonday light of our time. 
The details of this long struggle, the 
introduction of notation, of the time- 
table,of printing ; the successiveimprove- 
ments of instruments — for example, the 
step from the dulcimer to the harpsi- 
chord, from the harpsichord to the spin- 
et, from the spinet to the piano; the 
composers who, one after another, en- 
larged the work of their predecessors — 
these we pass with a glance. The labors 
of the Provengal poets, of the monks 
of the middle ages, the conflicts of secu- 
lar and sacred song —we pass all this 
too, with but a word for those early 
masters of the sixteenth century, the 
heralds of the greater masters of the 
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eighteenth century, giants of the art 
and fathers of our modern music. 

Italy and Germany long had the lead, 
but England was one day toenter thelists 
with verveand vigor of herown. Ifit was 
at the touch of Italian charm that Shak- 
speare’s songs and Milton’s masque were 
set to delightful music, before the days 
of Anglo-Italian art there were Eng- 
lish composers of noble masses and 
matchless madrigals ; and we do not for- 
get that it was with the thoroughly En- 
lish Purcell, born in 1658, that music 
began a series of epochal victories un- 
broken to this day. 

Early in the eighteenth century, we 
see, standing side by side, two colossal 
composers, two Saxons, established in 
majesty — George Friedrich Haendel 
and Johann Sebastian Bach. Clear, 
bracing, sublime Haendel ; inexhaustible 
Bach, music flowing from his soul with 
the grace and purity of the water-brooks 
—at last the time has come when they 
begin to take their just rank as men, as 
intellects, as august mind and soul 
powers,two of the sovereign few destined 
to sway the world. The work of these 
stupendous genuises, and that of their 
contemporaries and successors, is. our 
inheritance. Have we a right notion of 
what this work is? 

Rousseau defines music as the “ art of 
combining sounds in a manner agreeable 
to the ear.” This is one of the small 
definitions, the like of which we have 
found barring the way to a true estimate 
of poetry. To know music it is neces- 
sary, as in the case of poetry, to return 
to the old high notion. If the Egyptians, 
as before noted, protected music by legal 
measures, the Greeks regarded it as of 
so great importance to the individual 
and to the state that any deviation from 
the best standard of taste that they were 
able to set up, whether in the chant or 
in the recitative of religious service, in 
the hymns to the gods or in the voluptu- 
ous songs of revel at the feasts of love 
and wine, was an unpardonable offense. 
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Thé findings of the Greeks in the case 
of music are valuable because, as on 
other lines of investigation, they strike 
to the root, fix elementary principles. 
The first step is to acknowledge the 
power of music: “ Musical training is 
a more potent instrument than any 
other, because rhythm and harmony find 
their way into the secret places of the 
soul, on which they mightily fasten.”’ 

So Greece speaks to us in the voice 
of Plato, whose idea England’s Addison 
simply repeats when he says, music can 
“manage allthe man.” Itis well, if pos- 
sible, to learn how this fastening, this 
managing is brought about, but the first 
thing, the main thing, is to know that, 
by one method or another, it is accom- 
plished. 

With the Greeks, then, and with the 
profoundest students of life since the 
Greeks, let us know, for once and all, 
that, in dealing with music we have to 
do with a power that shares with poetry 
the sovereignty among the mysterious 
forces of intellectual and spiritual life. 

From Rousseau to Cousin is a long 
step. “The peculiar power of music,” 
says Cousin, “is to open to the imagin- 
ation a limitless career, to lend itself 
with astonishing faculty to all our moods. 

It awakens more than other 
arts, the sentiment of the infinite.” 

Here we begin to perceive something 
of the immense meaning and of the ex- 
tended operation of music. “ The special 
and peculiar sphere of music,” says 
Hegel, “is sentiment, always with the 
understanding that this may be in the 
highest degree charged with intellectual 
vitality. Of poetry, on the contrary, the 
true realm is classically clear imagina- 
tive thought.” These excellent words 
are especially valuable because of their 
acknowledgement of the intellectual ele- 
ment in music. Great music not only 
may, but must, be charged with sight, 
with mind. 

Mr. Hamilton pauses, in the midst of 
delightful writing on landscape painting, 
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to give additional testimony to the pres- 
ence of the intellectual element : 

“I am inclined to believe that the 
communicative powers of musical sounds 
are habitually underrated. They deserve 
passing allusion here in connection with 
landscape painting, because music, like 
landscape art, is not strictly what is 
called an intellectual pursuit, and is held 
in exceedingly low estimation by all who 
are insensible to it. But may not these 
vague musical expressions of thought 
and feeling be the only expression pos- 
sible for ¢hose thoughts and ¢hose feel- 
ings? I have often felt, whilst listening 
to great music, that something was 
thereby communicated to me which 
could not reach me through any other 
channel. Literary expression is no doubt 
more practical and positive; but are we 
quite sure that it is higher, merely be- 
cause it is more definite? The same 
narrow spirit of classification which 
roughly sets down landscape painting 
as unmeaning, would put music below 
poetry ; but the more we understand it, 
the more embarrassing it appears to set- 
tle its place. It may be that music ex- 
presses aspirations that words can not 
express, and these aspirations may very 
possibly be higher than those we utter 
verbally.” 

The reach of music toward the heart 
of things is even longer than that of 
poetry ; and we may say of it more em- 
phatically that it seeks the spirit, busies 
itself with the infinite. 

“Musical! How much lies in that! 
All inmost things, we may say, are melo- 
dious; naturally utter themselves in 
song. The meaning of song goes deep. 
Who is there that, in logical words, can 
express the effect music has on us? 
A kind of inarticulate unfathomable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the 
infinite, and lets us for moments gaze 
into that! See deep enough, 
and you see musically; the heart of 
Nature detng everywhere music if you 
can only reach it.” 
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Such is the voice of Carlyle, speaking 
as nobly of music as he has spoken of 
poetry. This isa breath from the clear 
upper air ; the marshes of parlor amuse- 
ment lie far below. Weare on the high 
level held by the master spirits. 

“ Music,” responds Thoreau, “is the 
sound of the universal laws promulgated. 
It is the only assured tone. There are 
in it such strains as far surpass any 
man’s faith in the loftiness of his des- 
tiny.” And still another voice is borne 
to us from the hill-top. It is Heine’s: 
“ Perhaps music is the last word of art.” 

Poetry baffles us at last ; music eludes 
us at the very beginning of our pur- 
suit. Music is more elementary than 
poetry ; it is the mother beauty. Poetry 
borrows from music, while music is self- 
sufficient, asking no return. It outstrips 
poetry in swift, leaping suggestion, it 
makes a yet severer demand on the im- 
agination. Music is the parent life, the 


far ever-sounding sea, out of which, from 
age to age, have risen all the shapes of 
excelling and imperishable utterance. 


Formless in one sense, in another sense 
it is all form. Submit Chladni's glass 
plates, strewn with sand, to musical vi- 
brations, and the sand takes symmetric 
figures. We may be sure that behind the 
melody there is Nature’s gesture, made 
with nicest obedience to the laws of 
grace. The place of music among the 
beauties is peculiar, it is the beauty of 
movement ; music is motion. 

Aristotle bends his thought to this 
point: ‘ Why,” he asks, “do rhythms 
and melodies, which are composed of 
sound, resemble the feelings ; while this 
is not the case for tastes, colours or 
smells? Can it be because they are mo- 
tions, as actions are also motions? En- 
ergy itself belongs to feeling, and creates 
feeling. But tastes and colours do not 
act in the same way.” 

Helmholtz, quoting Aristotle approv- 
ingly, gives us a saying too important 
to be omitted: “It [music] arrogates 
to itself by right the representation of 
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states of mind which the other arts can 
only indirectly touch.” 

We find this testimony often repeated. 
Music speaks for that in us which, other- 
wise, would have little or no expression ; 
and it may be added with equal truth 
that it speaks to us things that we never 
hear from another. Where poetry fails to 
utter the mind and heart of man, where 
it ceases tospeak for and to these, there 
music makes a beginning ; it is the last 
accent of aspiration. Hence, the vague- 
ness of music, which is often termed a 
weakness, is really its strength ; the in- 
definiteness is a necessity of the high 
message. Hence it is, morever, that to 
music in the noblest exercise of its of- 
fice, words are a burden, a weight upon 
its wings. Music and poetry may unite 
in the production of beautiful, of sublime 
work ; but each has its own peculiar 
power, and is most effective in its sole 
strength, and within its own limits. 

Nature guards faithfully, jealously, 
the boundary lines of the arts; they 
cannot be blurred without loss, cannot 
be obliterated without failure. The ge- 
nius of Wagner can work wonders, but 
no genius can transcend elementary 
laws. Because of his confusion of the 
arts, if for no other cause, Wagner could 
not sound the depth, could not soar to the 
height, familiar to the free but law-abid- 
ing Beethoven, the Shakspeare of the 
world of sound. The heart of Wagner’s 
error is his opposition to nature: so far 
as concerns the highest results of art, 
the elements brought together are in- 
ternecine. Because music expresses 
what poetry cannot, and poetry express- 
es what music cannot, is no reason why 
the two, serving together, should double 
the power of utterance. The circles of 
these two arts are not coincident. The 
circle of poetry is the smaller, it lies 
within the circle of music; and not till 
music passes beyond ‘the domain of 
poetry -does it come to its own. We 
are greatly indebted to Wagner, but our 
debt to him does not efface the fact that 
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the distinct forms of expression that he 
strove to unite in one grand whole do 
not unite, cannot unite, in the perfection 
of which they are severally capable. 
The line between prose and poetry is 
fixed and ineffaceable ; the line between 
poetry and music is fixed and ineffacea- 
ble; the line dividing each art from the 
art nearest it is fixed and ineffaceable. If 
all be uncertain beyond, thus far, at 
least, we may make sure. As for the 
world, so for the arts, the golden com- 
passes have swung through the vast pro- 
fundity, and the Voice has said, 
‘* Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 

This be thy just circumference.” 

An ocular harpsichord may have its 
use as a scientific experiment, but the 
attempt to translate an entire book of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem into music is equiva- 
lent to a commitment for insanity. 

Heine is right: music is in ¢¢se/fa 
revelation. This voice to the spirit is 
serious and truthful. We have made 
bold to affirm elsewhere that the first 
aim of great poetry is truth; the same 
must be affirmed of great music. “I 
take music in a very serious light,” says 
the pure Mendelssohn, “and I consider 
it quite inadmissable to compose any- 
thing I do not thoroughly feel. It is as 
if I were to utter a falsehood ; for notes 
have as distinct a meaning as words, 
perhaps even a more definite sense.” 
Music, like poetry, rests finally on truth. 
Haydn, with his simple, child-like trust, 
wrote always in remembrance of his 
God. At the head of the first page he 
penned /x nomine Domini; at the end 
of the work, Zaus Deo. Music, like 
poetry, rests finally on God. Conse. 
quently we find the noblest minds and 
hearts of history leaning on these two 
arts, twin born in divinity. The Heart 
and Intellect of allin our knowledge, the 
Man of Sorrows, about to go out with 
his chosen twelve on that agonizing er- 
rand into the silent hills, first clad him- 
self in the strengthof song. Of all the 
testimony to the power of music and 
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poetry, this record is the most pregnant 
and precious: And when they had sung 
an hymn they went out into the Mount 
of Olives. ; 

The thinkers and tellers, the report- 
ers, the masters of ideas and expres- 
sion, who furnish and fix in beauty 
nearly all the truths for a hundred, per- 
haps a thousand, years, those destined 
to completeness, to the maturity of 
which ran is capable but rarely reaches, 
the Solomons, the Platos, the Shaks- 
peares, the Beethovens,— recognize the 
high, first powers that govern them and 
their fellows, they homage music. 
Whither we turn, to whatever clime or 
race of yesterday or of today, the souls 
we know and love best we find know- 
ing and loving music. 

These find it a source of perpetual 
power, a font of life. Where were the 
Reformation without the man so filled 
with music that for one of his hymns 
Frederick the Great could find no smaller 
name than “ God Almighty’s Grenadier 
March”? “ Luther’s music,” says Car- 
lyle, “is heard daily in our churches. 

The great Reformer’s love of 
music, of poetry, it has often been re- 
marked, is one of the most significant 
features in his character. He it was, em- 
phatically, who stood based on the spirit- 
ual world of man, and only by the footing 
and miraculous power he had obtained 
there, could he work such changes in the 
material world.” 

The leading minds and souls — it can- 
not be too often repeated —lean upon 
poetry and music, and their tributes to 
these arts are of vastly greater import- 
ance to us than the discussion of tech- 
nical details. 

Hear Heine once more, as he recalls 
the impression made on him by the play- 
ing of Paganini: “There was not one 
ray of hope or consolation in the bot- 
tomless depths of those tones. When 
the saints of Heaven hear such sounds, 
the praises of God die on their lips, and 
weeping, they hide their pious heads.” 
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The question is less what does music 
mean, than what may music not mean to 
the ear attuned? Jean Paul Richter, 
warning music off with frantic gesture, 
utters the wild cry, “Away! Away! 
Thou tellest me of things that I have 
not known in all this life, and shall never 
know!” It is of music that Milton speaks 
when he says, 

** T was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 

Milton, like Luther, was more than a 
‘lover of music, he was a musician. In 
his verse the musician is wont to move 
step by step with the poet. “Ata Sol- 
emn Music” is a river of harmony of 
itself, justifying the title, “Organ Voice 
of England.” 

‘Where the bright seraphim in burning fow 

Their loud uplifted trumpets blow, 

And the cherubic host in thousand choirs 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires ”— 
when will the music of words rise to 
nobler strains ? Browning finds in music 
“earnest of a heaven”; Coleridge finds 
in it one of the strongest arguments for 
immortality. Music lifts us into the 
clear upper air, toward the high dwell- 
ing-place. Jean Ingelow has some beau- 
tiful lines on its descent from the upper 
home : 
‘* We know they music made 

In heaven, ere man’s creation ; 

But when God threw it down to us that strayed, 

It dropt with lamentation, 

And ever since it doth its sweetness shade 

With sighs for its first station.” 

“ Music is all said to be the speech of 
angels,” speaks Carlyle ; “in fact, noth- 
ing among the utterances allowed to 
man is felt to be so divine.” The greater, 
the more original—that is, the more re- 
ceptive — the intellect, the richer is the 
tribute to music. Hear Cardinal .New- 
man: “Take another instance of an 
outward and earthly form or economy 
under which great wonders unknown 
seem to be typified, I mean musical 
sounds, as they are exhibited most per- 
fectly in instrumental harmony. There 
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are seven notes in the scale ; make them 
fourteen ; yet what a slender outfit for 
so vast an enterprise! What science 
brings so much out of so little? Out of 
what poor elements does some master 
create his new world !” 

Intellect, be it observed, must go to 
creation, to the creation of a “new 
world.’’ Only metaphysics has an excuse 
for not seeing a truth plain as that in 
Hegel's saying, “Intellect and emotion 
are two inseparable elements of spirit ”} 
and yet the hard judgment, the wis- 
dom, underlying the emotion in great 
music is often not so much as suspected. 
The sympathetic, straight-seeing stu- 
dents find it out. “ No man,” says one of 
George Eliot’s characters, “has too much 
talent to bea musician. Most men have 
too little. We [the musicians] 
help to rule the nations, and make the 
age as much as any other public men. 
We count ourselves on level benches 
with legislators.” Stronger yet is the 
language of George Sand: “ Music ex- 
presses all that the mind dreams and 
foresees of mystery and grandeur. It is 
the manifestation of a higher order of 
ideas and sentiments than any to which 
Luman speech can give expression. It 
is the revelation of the infinite.” 

Such testimony must give us the case, 
soon or late ; one day we shall be rid of 
the emotion fallacy both in musie and 
in poetry. Because some gifted child 
composes meritorious sonatas at six, 
years of age ; because a Blind Tom ren- 
ders, after a fashion, cempositions of the 
masters ; because an utter idiot whistles 
tunes correctly, the vanity of a certain 
kind of intellect is not to look down on 
music, is not to ascribe it wholly to the 
emotions. Women exhibit a richer, a 
finer, development of the emotional na- 
ture; where are the female composers? 
To glance at Beethoven’s face is to see 
that he is a strong man, one of the 
giants of mind. Brain, the creative 
power, fairly stares from it. It is the 
face of one that has confronted life in 
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all its aspects, the face of one before 
whose steady gaze the darkness of mys- 
tery is shot through with rays of eternal 
day. Beethoven’s face is an index of 
the only mind among the moderns, un- 
less it be Michael Angelo’s, that we mate 
with the mind of Shakspeare; it is the 
face of one that could record life in the 
purest, the most exacting and imagina- 
tive language known to man. As the 
days go on, fewer and fewer will affirm 
that there is more of life, of the human 
soul and all that is essential to it, in Ham- 
Jet than in the Ninth Symphony. Where 
the words of the poet cease, the tones 
of the musician begin to sound, and the 
wondrous circle of life, of knowledge, of 
love and hope, is closed. To make these 
two masters our own is worth all the ef- 
fort required ; and it is immense. In- 
deed, effort, unaided, can never accom- 
plish this: we must be, in a measure, 
word poets and tone poets ourselves. 
Beethoven was frem youth an enthusi- 
astic student of Shakspeare. “How 
shall I set to work to compose?” young 


Wagner asks Beethoven. “Read Shaks- 


peare,” is the answer. Shakspeare has 
his rightful place; Beethoven is yet to 
take his. The few know him as he is; 
when he comes to be so known by the 
many, it will be an era in culture. “So 
that genius exists,’ runs a saying of 
Schubert, “it matters little how it ap- 
pears, whether in the depths, as with 
Bach ; on the heights, as with Mozart ; 
or in the depths and on the heights at 
once, as with Beethoven.” From the 
depths to the heights — that is the range 
of Beethoven. 

Schubert speaks of Beethoven as we 
do of Shakspeare. He knows the speech 
of music, he has sat lovingly at the feet 
of the greatest master of that language ; 
he has the key to his riches of mind and 
soul, riches for which there is no equiv- 
alent. If great poetry is hard to under- 
stand, great music is still more difficult 
to understand. The language is more 
subtile, the reach is longer. 
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Acultured critic, speaking of the scher- 
zo movement of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, says : “ No language can ex- 
plain the depth of thought enshrined 
in those awful notes sustained by the 
horns jn that wonderful episode in D 
Major.” The words are “depth of 
thought.” One that knows Beethoven 
knows intellect, intellect in one of its 
most astounding phases. When that 
opulent and impudent brother sent up 
his card to the poor musician — “ Beeth- 
oven, Land-owner,” what was scrawled 
on the back of it before it was returned ? 
Emotion-owner? No. “Beethoven, 
Brain-owner.” 

It is our wont to think of the musician 
merely as one skilled in some particular 
line of the ar?’s development. With the 
great musician we cannot stop there ; 
we must go on, as did the servants of 
Saul in their report of the royal poet and 
musician. Not only is he cunning in 
playing, but also a mighty valiant man, 
and a man of war, and prudent in mat- 
ters, and a comely person. Nor is the 
description finished yet : avd the Lord 
as with him. 

Assuredly, if the Lord is with any 
that cling their little time to our whirl- 
ing world, He is with the great seers of 
life, the poets and the musicians ; and if 
we are to know life, it is to these seers 
we must turn. Culture, full life —this 
it is we seek. It can never be obtained 
till we add to the revelations of the 
Hebrew and the Greek poets, of Dante, 
of Shakspeare and Milton, the revela- 
tions of their compeers, Bach, Haendel 
and Beethoven. If it is well toremem 
ber that the shapes of Paradise Lost 
rose before the sightless eyes of Milton, 
it is equally well to remember that the 
strains of the Vine Symphonies surged, 
a sea, in the deaf ears of Beethoven. 
Shakspeare opened a new world; Beeth- 
oven opened a newer, and more startling 
world. After all the leading up to them, 
the symphonies were a revelation. We 
shall not have the last revelation of life, 
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—to say it once more —until we know 
the poets, the seers; but we must know 
both the word poets and the tone poets, 
both the seers of ,speech and the seers 
of pure sound. 

The wisdom of the world both ancient 
and modern attests the value of music as 
a means of culture. Milton in his exordi- 
um to youth bids them be familiar with 
the “ solemn and divine harmonies of 
music, which, if wise men and 
prophets be not extremely out, have a 
great power over dispositions and man- 
ners, to smooth and make them gentle 
from rustic harshness and distempered 
passions.” Inthe Spzrit of Laws we find 
a fuller statement. “That judicious writ- 
er, Polybius,” says Montesquieu,“ in- 
forms us that music was necessary to 
soften the manners of the Arcadians who 
lived ina cold, gloomy country ; that the 
inhabitants of Cynete, who slighted 
music, were the cruelest of all the Greeks, 
and that no other town was so immersed 
in luxury and debauch. Plato is not afraid 
to affirm that there is no possibility of 
making a change in music without alter- 
ing the frame of government. Aristotle, 
who seems to have written his politics 
only in order to contradict Plato, agrees 
with him notwithstanding, in regard to 
the power and infludnce of music over 
the manners of the people. This was 
also the opinion. of Theophrastus, of 
Plutarch (Life of Pelopidas), and of all 
the ancients; an opinion grounded on 
mature reflection, being one of the prin- 
ciples of their polity.” History silences 
all question concerning the power of 
music as a lever to better living. 
Matthew Arnold, while so earnestly 
urging us upward toa higher life, should 
have put music with poetry as a mighty 
helper. He should have bade these go 
hand in hand as of old; for much of 
the “best that has been thought and 
said in the world” is to be found in the 
tone poetry. 

Lovers of music associate its power 
with the future; it points them to high es- 
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tates, to rich possessions, somewhere in 
waiting. The future and infinity of these 
music speaks as by a native necessity, by 
a special and sovereign prerogative. Mu- 
sic inspires hope, pictures the splendors 
of immortality. But the reach of music 
into the future is hardly more character- 
istic than its peculiar haunting of the 
past. “It recalls,” says Coleridge, “the 
deep emotions of the past with an intel- 
lectual sense of proportion.” Here also 
we are not left in doubt as to the intel- 
lectual in music. George Eliot felt 
strongly the power of music over the 
past. “To feel,” she says, “its 
wondrous harmonies searching the subt- 
lest windings of your soul, the delicate 
fibres of life where no memory can pene- 
trate, and binding together your whole 
being, past and present, in an unspeak- 
able vibration.” Jean Paul states the 
power of music over the past and the 
future in a single sentence: ‘“ When I 
hear music, it is as if I heard a loud past 
or a loud future.” 

The pathos of poetry often finds its 
nearest perfect expression in a call to 
the past; it is so with music. Music 
identifies itself with a person, place or 
experience with all the subtilty of an 
odor. No power can more vividly recall 
a vanished form or face. Chaucer’s lover 
bears witness to this : 


And if he hearde song or instrument, 
Then would he weepe. 


Music is universal in its ministry ; rare 
is the time, place or condition that it 
may not serve. There are individuals 
without music; but we have no record 
of a nation destitute of it. An old 
voyager says of the Sagaleen Islanders, 
“They can all educe pleasing sounds 
from a large stalk of celery, or a species 
of euphorbium, open at both ends. They 
blow intothe smaller end, and the sound 
does not badly resemble the soft tones 
of the trumpet.” All nations have mu- 
sic; and while it has been, and is, toa 
greater or less degree characteristic, it 
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is destined to become more and more, 
as the art advances, a test of the temper 
of the people giving it birth, a deci- 
sive factor of national life. Confucius, 
a century before Plato, said, “ Wouldst 
thou know if a people be well governed, 
if its manners be good or bad, examine 
the music it practices.” 

We need not fear lest we exaggerate 
the importance of music. It has been 
to the masses of mankind their hearts’ 
bread. They have not only solaced, but 
fed, themselves with it; it has been as 
constant, as natural, in its adaptation as 
the food of their bodies. How sweet 
the help to wear away the long days 

When on the knap of yonder hill 
The shepherd tunes his quill. 
The quill is tuned on the grassy height, 
while within doors 
All at her work the village maiden sings, 
Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 

If Ovid’s miner is singing his un- 
taught music amid the clanking of his 
chains, the sailor is trolling his wild song 
in mid-ocean : wherever toil is, there, 
too, is music, tender and constant as a 
mother. 

But, while finding that music is not 
only the friendliest, but, at its highest, 
the purest of arts, of the powers that 
hold sway over heart and mind, can we 
go so far as to find, with Jean Paul, that 
it is unable to express the impure ? On 
the contrary, if we bear in mind that 
music is the most direct expression of 
desire, that it is emphatically the voice 
of our inmost secrets, that it may utter 
pleasingly thoughts and feelings that 
would offend, even shock, us if couched 
in the cruder form of words, we shall be 
more likely to conclude that its strength 
may be as dangerous when perverted as 
it is beneficent when rightly employed. 
The powers have a white and a black 
side. As far back as the days of Amos, 
we find music inveighed against as the 
accessory in iniquity of them ¢hat lie 
upon beds of ivory, and stretch themselves 
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upon their couches, and eat the lambs out 
of the flock, and the calves out of the 
midst of the stall; that drink 
wine in bowls, and annotnt themselyes 
with the chief ointments. Here, plainly 
enough, music is the companion of sloth, 
gluttony and all the tribe of debauch. 
There is a severe Talmudic saying that 
serves in this connection: “The ear 
that often listens to music shall be root- 
ed out.” 

Plato, too, has a pertinent word: “ Da- 
mon will tell you what sounds are capa- 
ble of corrupting the mind with base 
sentiments, or of inspiring the contrary 
virtues.” The philosopher says further 
that the Egyptians permitted only cer- 
tain moral music to reach the ears of 
the young. 

When the Trojan lover declines to 
battle with Menelaus, Hector scoffs at 


His graceful form, instilling soft desire, 
His curling tresses and his silvan lyre. 


And there is no mistaking the drift of 
Gloster’s “lascivious pleasing of the 
lute.” The lute, as touched in the lady's 
chamber, and the “low voluptuous mu- 
sic” winding through the Palace of Sin, 
tell us that Jean Paul and Montesquieu 
go too far when they affirm that music 
can not express the impure, that it is 
the only art that does not corrupt the 
mind. 

Much has been said, old and new, of 
the power of music over disease. Py- 
thagoras recommends it for mental dis- 
orders, while Thales is said by means of 
it to have stayed the ravages of a pesti- 
lence at Sparta. Undoubtedly music is 
remedial in cases of nervous affection, 
is medicinal to unquiet minds. In a 
runic chapter of Hava-ma/, music and 
poetry combine to produce a panacea: 
“T am possessed of songs; such as 
neither the spouse of a king, nor any 
son of man can repeat ; one of them is 
called the Helper: it will help thee at 
thy need, in sickness, grief and all ad- 
versities.”” 
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Grief who need fear 

That hath an ear? 
asks a sixteenth century poet; and 
Shakspeare, as always, comes to the 
heart of the matter at a stroke: 


In music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart. 


Nor does the influence of music stop 
with man. The lines beginning, “ Do 
but note a wild and wanton herd,” area 
masterly exhibition of its control over 
the creatures beneath him. 

Given music’s power over manners 
and morals, its influence in religion is 
obvious. There is serious truth in Dr. 
Holmes’s 


Not all the preaching, O my friend, 
Comes from the church’s pulpit end. 


Milton tells us what church music 
should be —a thing, unfortunately, very 
different from what it is — 

With sweetness through mine ear 


Dissolves me into ecstacies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 


It is too true that we no longer take 
either music or poetry for what they are. 
The old notion has wellnigh faded out. 
Pythagoras deemed it a wise expenditure 
of his time to advance the art by care- 
ful research, Aristotle to dwell on its 
power over morals, Plato to explain its 
use as a means of bringing man into 
harmony with himself and his surround- 
ings; our wise men and philosophers 
think best to busy themselves with 
other things. Were it not better in 
the matter of music, as in the matter of 
poetry, to return to the old notion, to 
hold dear the companionship of this 
most friendly, this beneficent and unfail- 
ing power? Reflect, foramoment, how 
closely it is interwoven with every fiber 
of life. Music has attended the world 
from its birth: it is an inheritance of 
the elements, a gift to all living things, 
rising higher and higher till it moves 
the mind and heart, and shapes the ex- 
pression, of immortal man. Carlyle is 
right : the heart of nature truly is music. 
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Touch her, move her, anywhere, and the 
response is melody. The singing of the 
Egyptian sands is typical of nature 
throughout : all is music, all is song. 
It was a profound imagining of Pythag- 
oras, that music of the spheres. Soon 
as man listened he heard a voice, and 
felt that it reached so far beyond the 
human limit that perchance the roving 
stars might catch it, to repeat upon 
their shining round. This is too beauti- 
ful, too true, an imagining for the great 
poets to overlook. We come upon it 
again in Paradiso, again in the hymn on 
Christ’s Nativity —“ Ring out, ye chrys- 
tal spheres,” and once more as an orna- 
ment of the one perfect love poem of 
the world : 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherabins. 

Shakspeare knew the power of music. 
Only music itself can surpass the 
strength and delicacy of his words con- 
cerning it. No other poetry comes so 
near as Shakspeare’s to slipping back 
from articulation into the mother sound. 

That strain again! it had a dying fall : 
Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour ! 


The Zempest is one superb verbal 
symphony. Soft viewless viols of love 
lure Ferdinand to Miranda’s bower : 


Where should this music be? I’ th’ air or th’ earth ? 
It sounds no more; and sure, it waits upon 
Some god o’ th’ island. 


Sweet breathings, as from the realm 
of sleep, enchant even savage Caliban ; 
while stern voices of the grand chorus 
hymning forever the good and beauti- 
ful, stun the guilty soul of King Alonso: 

Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it, 

The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder, 


That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper : it did base my trespass. 


Next after the golden cadence of Mil- 
ton, inits tribute to the music of nature, 
we may place that subtilest passage of 
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Wordsworth, where the beauty of nat- 
ural music passes into the very being of 
the lovely listener, and becomes visible 
in her features : 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 

Yes, nature is all music; earth, sea 
and air sing their numberless songs and 
play their myriad instruments forever ; 
but it is in the eternal soul of man that 
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are to be heard the ravishing melodies, 
the divine harmonies. The man-shut 
out from these stands amid deplorable 
desolation. Dismal, indeed, is his inher- 
itance, a heart “dark as Erebus.” The 
soul that knows music as it is, is in pos- 
session of a beauty and strength of life's 
expression to attempt an exhaustive por- 
trayal of which were a folly and a prof- 
anation. Shakspeare can pron ounce the 
curse on him whose ears are closed; for 
the blessing on him that has ears to 
hear, even Shakspeare has no language. 
John Vance Cheney. 
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THE MAN WHO CAME BACK. 


That no compunctious visitings of Nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it.— Macbeth. 

WHEN a boy runs away from home — 
whether it be for a long chapter of ex- 
perience in the world, or for a quick and 
humilitating return—a part of the cere- 
mony attending his departure is the 
registering of a solemn vow that when 
he comes back, rich and powerful, he will 
revenge himself upon those who have 
treated him with contempt. For reasons 
which hardly need to be set forth, such 
vows are generally destined to join the 
innumerable caravan that winds toward 
the limbo of unfulfilment. There were 
circumstances, however, in the case of 
Jerome Parkhurst, which gave to his 
oath of vengeance a peculiar dignity and 
force, and which caused it in after years 
materially to affect his character and 
his career. 


When he left his native village —it 
can hardly be said that he ran away — 
he was no longer a boy. Yet he was 
not a man, either in years or in judg- 
ment. The event came to mark a crisis 
in the most trying period of life. 

The trouble between Jerome Park- 
hurst and the piece of the world by which 
he was surrounded began when he was 
very young. His father, the Reverend 
Samuel Parkhurst, in his effort to ac- 
count for Jerome’s evil tendencies, was 
accustomed to go back a couple of gen- 
erations in the family of the mother, 
where he found several worldly and 
atheistic ancestors. It was important, 
the father thought, that this malignant 
heritage should be “trained out ” of the 
boy, while he was yet young; and he 
went about the work after the method 
advised by Solomon. It was hardlya 
success. Jerome grew up to hate the 
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church and Sabbath school, and to enter- 
tain a seeming contempt for all virtue. 
He declined to believe in Jonah and the 
whale, made fun of the catechism, and 
sat upright with his eyes defiantly wide 
open during prayer. After his mother’s 
death he grew worse, — sullen and dis- 
obedient. 

“Heis breaking my heart,” said his 
father with a countenance of cast-iron 
severity, when one of the elders of his 
church told of some evil escapade in 
which the youth had indulged. 

He called Jerome into his study, and 
began to make preparations to punish 
him with a large strap which he kept for 
that purpose. 

“ Father,” said the boy, watching him 
with a peculiar gleam in his eye, “ Are 
you intending to beat me?” 

“T shall correct you, my son.” 

“Well, I think not,” said Jerome. He 
straightened up to his full height — now 
almost that of a man —and folded his 
strong arms. “I warn you that I shall 
resist.” 

A few moments later the father, pale, 
breathless, his clothes disordered and 
covered with dust, rose from the floor 
and sank back into a chair. The strap 
was in the possession of Jerome, who 
faced him with a cool sneering smile. 

“ Now,” said the youth, “ we will have 
no more of this. You have always told 
me that you did it for my good, but I 
have always thought that it was because 
you enjoyed seeing me suffer, You have 
made me hate you, — perhaps that is 
what you wished.” 

“Hate me!” exclaimed the father. 

“Yes,” cried Jerome, and burst into 
a fierce round of curses. 

The other listened speechless with 
horror. 

At last the youth became calm and 
said: “See here. Don’t you think it 


would be better if I were to go away? 
Let me get out into the world, where 
people live of the kind that I have read 
about, — where there are theaters and 
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fast horses and things worth seeing and 
doing,—where there is money to be made 
and a good chance for a boy to grow up 
and be somebody. Give me a hundred 
dollars, father, and I will go away where 
you shall never see me again.” 

“A hundred dollars, indeed!” ex- 
claimed the parent, recovering from his 
amazement. “Go if you wish, but you 
shall not have a cent from me.” 

“Very well,” answered the boy, “then 
I will earn it. I shall leave school to- 
morrow and go to work. Whenever I 
have one hundred dollars, I shall relieve 
you of my presence.” 

It was not alarge sum, yet it took him 
nearly three years to save it from his 
meager earnings. In the course of this 
period of time his sullen and angry hat- 
red had grown to include nearly every 
resident of the village. His rebellion 
against the rule of his father was widely 
known, and the worthy members of the 
Reverend Parkhurst’s congregation 
could not see their way clear to aid and 
abet the young man by giving him em- 
ployment. 

To the younger generation hewas held 
up asa modern Absalom. There was a 
young girl to whom Jerome had always 
been much attached. Herparentsrefused 
to allow her to speak withhim. He was 
like an outcast. 

And these things did not cause him 
sorrow or pain, for he was by nature 
strong, calm, and stern; but every day 
they branded deeper into his soul the 
fierce and bitter hate. 

At last the sum which he had declared 
to be necessary to his plans was se- 
cured. Then, early one morning in the 
summer time, he packed up a few pos- 
sessions ina small bundle, wrote a short 
feelingless note to his father, and went 
quietly out of the house to the stage 
road. As he neared the summit of a 
hill which. overhung the village, he 
turned and gave one long look back. 

The sun was just rising beyond the 
low mountain range, and the trees and 
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houses were beginning to cast long, ill- 
defined shadows over the streets and 
yards of the town. Few people were 
stirring, and such as there were moved 
quietly, as though fearing to disturb the 
others. The picture was serenely beau- 
tiful, and if one should observe this 
young man standing erect with the bun- 
dle at his feet, his arms folded and his 
head thrown back, gazing down from 
the hill, he might easily believe that it 
was some touch of tender sentiment that 
held him. 

Yet never had the fires of his anger 
raged as at the present quiet moment. 
He was looking now for the last time on 
the scene where al] his wretched and 
unsatisfied life had been spent, where 
dwelt all the people he had ever known, 
and where lay all of the world with which 
he was acquainted. He felt that there 
was more of life than the vague dreams 
and hopes of youth, more of people than 
this handful, more of the world than this 
obscure corner, —yet these things were 
thus far all that had been revealed to 
him. And how he hated them, —the 
men and women, the place, and the 
years of his life, —how he hated them 
all! In a moment, when he should turn 
his back on this scene, all would be out 
of sight forever, 

Was it to be forever ? 

“ No,” he shouted aloud, with a sudden 
and vehement oath. ‘ Not forever, —I 
swear it! In twenty years I shall re- 
turn to this place. I shall have money 
and power. Then for their punishment ! 
For the dishonor they have heaped upon 
me they shall have ruin. Not one shall 
be pardoned. I will make them grovel at 
my feet. And my father” —here his 
voice choked —“ my father is of my own 
blood and shall not be humiliated; but 
the others, all of them, shall suffer sor- 
row. I swear it, I swear by” —he 
paused. On many occasions he had de- 
clared his disbelief in the God of his fath- 
ers. Such an oath, though not unknown 
to his lips, meant nothing to him. So, 
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after a moment’s thought, he completed 
the vow, “I swear it by — myself.” 

And this form of oath was not ill- 
chosen, for it embodied all in which he 
had faith. 

Then he turned and descended the 
hill on the other side to the place where 
he should meet the stage. 

There are many who promise them- 
selves that they shall become rich, and 
but few with whom the promise is real- 
ized. It happened that Jerome Park- 
hurst was chosen to be one of the few. 
Perhaps it was that the slow and terrible 
struggle for the first one hundred dol- 
lars had given him the experience needed 
for success, perhaps that the Puritanical 
zeal of his father had descended to him 
in the form of uncompromising worldli- 
ness, or perhaps merely that Fortune by 
some inscrutable chance had rolled her 
wheel in his direction, — whatever may 
have been the cause, he succeeded to 
the measure of his hopes. Before the 
twenty years were out he was reckoned a 
rich man, and —for he understood the 
advantages of wealth—was powerful 
beyond all others in the community in 
which he lived. 

When he had been away from his na- 
tive village about ten years and his first 
successes were beginning to blossom, a 
sudden impulse moved him to write to 
his father, and he obeyed it, — for with 
him impulses were as powerful as they 
were rare. The letter was brief and 
direct as a business communication. It 
set forth that the son was now prosper- 
ous, and was ready to afford the father 
any assistance that he might need in his 
old age. After a long time an answer 
came in this wise: the letter was re- 
turned, and on the envelope three words 
were written with broad black marks. 
“ Dead five years.” 

Jerome, when he saw these words, 
drew a long breath. Regret, one might 
perhaps think. No; relief. 

For, as the years passed, his anger at 
the little town and all that it contained 
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had crystallized into a substantial part of 
his character. Aman must have some- 
thing tolive for: one for ambition,another 
for enjoyment, another for love, —and 
Jerome Parkhurst for hate. It was to him 
a religion, to be upheld with the same 
determined ardor that his father had 
brought to his finesse of dogmatism. 
There was an altar upon which the fire 
burned unceasingly, for fuel enough, as 
it seemed, had been heaped up during 
the long sad years of youth to last 
through a lifetime. 

But the memory of his father had 
troubled him at times. In the world 
which he now knew, men took revenge 
upon their enemies, but scarcely upon 
their own flesh and blood. Well, he was 
out of the way — dead — dead five years. 

“T wonder what he thought of me — 
at the end,” said Jerome, as he watched 
the letter curl up in the flames. “He 


never forgaveme, I imagine. Why should 
he ?””— and he felt the thrill of sympa- 
thy that comes with hereditary under- 
standing, —“ I shall never forgive him.” 

His hatred of the place was now quite 


unhampered, and for the next ten years 
it formed the background on which every 
other thought and sentiment was out- 
lined. It had grown to be so mucha 
matter of habit with him to think these 
bitter thoughts, that all the cares and 
excitements of a busy life failed to make 
them weaker or less frequent. 

He refrained however,— although he 
was a sternly practical man, — from at- 
tempting to put his ideas of revenge 
into a definite form. He never asked 
himself, What can I, with all the money 
and influence which I have secured, do 
to injure these people? His sole thought 
was <0 go back to the town and carry 
out the vow he had made at his depart- 
ure, although he remembered it only as 
a vague sweeping threat of vengeance. 

When the end came to the period 
which he had set for his exile, he put his 
affairs in order and went back to the 
home of his youth. Who can, after all, 
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know the motives of any man, — who 
indeed, knows his own? Jerome Park- 
hurst believed that now after the lapse 
of twenty years his hatred was as intense 
and unyielding as on the day of his de- 
parture. And yet, was it not true that 
he had once and for always said that he 
would return? And was he not a man 
who regarded a promise made to him- 
self as sacred as one made to another? 
May it not have been this alone that 
brought him back ? 

A railway which had sprung up during 
the period of his absence led to his des- 
tination. As the train began to run 
through well remembered pastures and 
ravines, a desire seized Jerome to obtain 
his first view of the village from the very 
spot where he had last beheld it. Leav- 
ing the cars at a station near by the town, 
he made his way across the fields and 
ascended the overhanging hill. Ina 
moment, the scene which was so clearly 
pictured in his memory lay before him. 

But what had happened to the place ? 
In what mysterious way had it changed ? 
The returning native stared in utter 
amazement. ; 

It seemed to have shrunk into itself. 
This was not the place that he remem- 
bered, but a pigmy miniature of it: Not 
only were the boundaries of the town 
contracted until it became an insignifi- 
cant village, but the very houses and 
stores, streets, and even the trees, had 
all grown smaller. Some of the buildings 
at the time of his departure had been 
stately and imposing; now they were 
quite unworthy of notice. He remem- 
bered many spacious and costly resi- 
dences. Where were they now? This 
one had shriveled to the dimensions of 
a cottage, and that to asmall frame dwell- 
ing. Yet there was after all a singular 
likeness between what he now beheld 
and what was pictured in his memory, 
and the longer he gazed the more clearly 
it became visible. The scene was un- 
changed ; but the eyes seeing it were 
not the same. 
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At last the man who came back began 
to descend the hill. Presently he stopped 
and spoke aloud. 

“ Tt was an error in perspective,” said 
he. “Then, I saw it by itself, —now, 
with the world around it.” 

And he began to feel the peculiar sen- 
sation that affects an obstinate man 
when he fears he is about to change his 
mind. 

He strolled through the town, glan- 
cing now and again over the fences into 
yards and gardens where he had played 
asachild. To his keen Western eyes 
the place seemed thoroughly unprosper- 
ous. Stores and shops stood vacant, and 
weeds grew almost to the middle of the 
streets. 

The inhabitants had already bur- 
rowed out of sight, though it was 
scarce sundown. The few people that 
he met stared at him,—which is not 
strange, for he stared at them. But he 
saw no one that he knew. 

In the evening he drew the landlord 
of the tavern where he staid —a man 
whom he dimly remembered — into con- 
versation, and asked after a number of 
his father’s friends,— his own bitterest 
enemies. 

Some of them were dead, and those 
that lived were all, it seemed, in trouble: 
their homes were mortgaged and liable 
to be taken from them, their sons had 
turned out badly, and they themselves 
were suffering from consumption, rheu- 
matism, cancer, and other old-fashioned 
ailments. The inn-keeper himself was 
bent with chronic lumbago, which might 
perhaps account for the ultra-jaundiced 
view which he took of the situation. 
Jerome asked to know about the man 
in whose daughter he had once been in- 
terested, and learned that he and his 
wife were now at the county poor-farm. 
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The girl after working some years at a 
factory had married and disappeared. 

“Well, what is the matter with the 
town?” exclaimed the man who came 
back. 

The inn-keeper was uncertain. Some 
said it was prohibition. Others said it 
was the river, which many years before 
had changed its course by reason of 
freshets, and which now spread out over 
the lowlands forming a vast swamp. 
From this came diseases, and the town 
was shunned by the factories which had 
sprung up in the surrounding localities. 
People kept moving away, the stores 
were closed up, and property deterio- 
rated in value. 

“The time was,” said mine host with 
plaintive garrulity, “when I would have 
five or six commercial gents like your- 
self, on one night. Now, two or three 


a week is the average.” 

“Well, why don’t they drain 
swamp?” 

That was just what they were try- 
ing to do, but it would cost a great deal 
of money. The city was deeply in debt, 


the 


but individual residents had started a 
fund some yearsago. After a hard strug- 
gle they had raised half enough,— and 
there the subscription stuck. 

“ How much more is needed ?”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars!” 

Had it been as many millions, the 
shriveled-up bent-over inn-keeper could 
hardly have spoken of it with greater 
reverence. 

The man who came back rose up sud- 
denly and shook himself. In that instant 
the dark chimera which had for twenty 
years rested before his vision melted 
away. And then came a sense of good- 
natured self-contempt. 

“ The custodian of that fund,” said he, 
— “where does he live?” 

Charles Dwight Willard. 
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IN AN O PIUM SMUGGLER. 


T was in October, 1850, 


that I, Jack Williams, 

found myself “on the 

beach,” or,in plain Eng- 

lish, almost penniless, 

in Hong-Kong. I had 

been mate of a country 

! ship, had quarreled with 

my skipper and gone ashore with only a 
few dollars in my pocket. Times were 
bad, wages low, and tired of haunting 
merchants’ godowns, or offices, day after 


day in search of a berth, I had almost 
made up my mind to go “before the 


mast.” My boarding-house keeper had 
given me some pretty strong hints that 
it was about time I shipped, so I was not 
in a very good humor as I strolled along 
the water-front that day. 

I was carelessly watching a large junk 
that was just hoisting sail when a smart, 
white-painted galley, pulling eight oars, 
and manned with a crew of Malays 
wearing gaudy savongs and red turbans, 
came dashing up to the landing place, 
and a ta!l, sailor-looking man, who had 
been steering her, jumped ashore. 

As he spoke to the boat’s crew in 
country-bhat, or Hindoostanee, I stepped 
forward and asked him if there was any 
chance for a second mate’s billet in his 
ship. 

PR: Not at present, my man,” said he, 
‘but what employ have you been in?” 

So I mentioned the name of my last 

ship and how I had left her, adding that 


I was very anxious to get to sea as soon 
as possible. 

“Well,” he rejoined, “I want a gun- 
ner, and I guess you’d suit very well, as 
you’ve been used to lascars. You'll 
have forty dollars a month and a com- 
mission on every chest of opium. I sup- 
pose you know the trade. What do you 
say?” 

I was not very long making up my 
mind, you may be sure; so we went up 
to the shipping-office, where I signed 
articles as gunner on board of the brig- 
antine “ Ariel,” and with a month’s ad- 
vance in my pocket I started off to the 
boarding-house, paid my bill,. bought 
some tobacco, called a couple of coolies 
to take my dunnage down to the wharf, 
and then jumping into a sampan I put 
off for my new vessel, which (as the cap- 
tain had told me) was over on the Cum- 
Si-Moon side, and ready to sail with the 
next morning’s ebb tide. 

As I came close to her I could not 
help being delighted with the looks of 
the Ariel. She was a perfect picture, a 
Baltimore-built clipper of about ‘four 
hundred tons, with long, tapering masts, 
square yards, and immense boom, which 
promised an enormous spread of can- 
vas. She was painted black with a 
broad red streak, showed four ports of a 
side, and both stern and figure-head were 
profusely ornamented with gilded mould- 
ings. As my sampan reached the gang- 
way I could see that her decks were 
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crowded with men, and could hear the 
shrill sound of the sevang’s— native 
boatswain — whistle, as the lascars were 
busily engaged in hoisting stores from 
a couple of lighters, and then striking 
them down the hold. 

When I stepped over the side a stout- 
built, bronzed young fellow, wearing a 
blue silk jacket and Panama hat, who 
was apparently the officer in charge, met 
me with a pleasant nod. “I suppose 
you are our new gunner ; here, quarter- 
master, take a couple of c/ashees,—|las- 
cars, — show the gunner his cabin, and 
have his traps carried there at once.” 

Then he turned away and began shout- 
ing out orders to some of the hands who 
were at work aloft. I followed my guide 
through the poop-cabin, which was hand- 
somely furnished, with a row of state- 
rooms on each side, and having stowed 
away my belongings in the berth point- 
ed out to me, I returned to the upper 
deck and took a look around my new 
home. The Ariel, like all others of her 
class, was equally well adapted for run- 
ning or fighting ; she carried one long- 
twelve and eight six-pounders as broad- 
side guns, while the crew consisted of 
the captain, three mates, supercargo, 
gunner, two gunner’s mates, and four 
quartermasters, who wereall Europeans ; 
twelve Manilla-men seacunnies, or steers- 
men, (from soucan, a rudder) and thirty 
Malayu and Mussulman lascars, with the 
usual complement of sevangs and tendals 
(boatswains and their mates), stewards 
and cooks. As was customary in those 
seas, the officers took every precaution 
to protect themselves from any sudden 
outbreak on the part of the native crew ; 
the magazine was beneath the captain’s 
cabin, the doors leading into the cuddy 
were of unusual strength and fitted with 
massive wooden bars, all the Europeans 
carried pistols, and besides all this the 
natives were divided by their castes or 
nationalities, and did not mess or asso- 
ciate familiarly together. I had not 
much leisure, however, for looking about 
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me, as I was soon at work, along with 
my two mates, stowing the magazine, 
filling cartridges, and getting everything 
ready for sea. 

Next morning at daybreak we weighed 
anchor and put to sea, passing out by 
the Si-Moon channel, and steered north 
by east, running through the straits of 
Fo-Kien, having Formosa on our star- 
board side, and catching occasional 
glimpses of Mount Morrison as it tow- 
ered high into the clouds. We sailed 
steadily along before the monsoon, and 
every day the crew exercised at the guns, 
while a sharp lookout was kept for pirat- 
ical craft, until we bore up and anchored 
off the town of Kin-Hoa, when the 
supercargo and interpreter went ashore 
and bargained for the delivery of a large 
quantity of opium. 

Next evening a smuggler’s boat, pull- 
ing twenty oars of a side, came along, 
and the drug was supplied to the traders 
on board of it ; they paying weight for 
weight in Sycee silver, which was care- 
fullytested by our shroff, money changer, 
and then stowed away in the magazine. 
The smuggling boat had scarcely shoved 
off when an imperial mandarin-junk 
came dashing along in pursuit, with the 
foam flying before its sweeps, and blaz- 
ing away with a long brass gun; but it 
was very evident to us that it was not 
particularly eager to overtake the fugi- 
tives, who speedily vanished into one of 
the small bays that indent the coast in 
that locality. 

Our anchor had been hove short, so 
we stood out to seaat once and bore off 
the land for a couple of days, then we 
steered westward again and sighted land 
abreast of Yan-Ping,a little tothe north 
of Foo-Chow. There we lay to and the 
supercargo went ashore. When he and 
the interpreter returned, all hands were 
set to work at once, yard-ropes were led 
along, strips of canvas painted white 
were made ready, the guns shotted and 
cast loose, whilst boarding-pikes and 
cutlasses were ranged around the masts. 
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Just before dark a smuggling boat 
came off to us and the opium was tran- 
shipped in the usual manner, but when 
the delivery had been completed and the 
silver had been all received, our skipper 
shouted, in Hindoostanee, “ Hands clear 
boat.” In an instant the Manilla-men 
and Malays, headed by the second officer, 
sprang on board of the smuggling craft, 
and before her astonished crew could 
offer any effectual resistance, the lately 
purchased opium was passed up again on 
board- the Ariel, our men climbed upthe 
side, and in a moment we were slipping 
off the land at the rate of ten knots an 
hour. It did not take very long to shift 
rigs, so before morning a small fore-and- 
aft schooner with a broad white streak 
on her sides had taken the place of the 
brigantine. We repeated this trick suc- 


cessfully at Chin-Chow, and then having 
resumed her original shape, the Ariel 
anchored off Swatow where the remain- 
der of the opium was sold and delivered. 

Thence we returned to Hong-Kong 
for afresh cargo, but on our arrival there 


we were at once ordered to proceed to 
Calcutta, and take in opium there. 

We accordingly sailed in company 
with the Sylph, belonging to Jardine S. 
Mattheson, which was bound for the 
same port, and carried $200,000 in Sycee 
silver. We stood to the southward, keep- 
ing close in along shore to avoid the full 
strength of the monsoon, but when we 
had passed into the Gulf of Tong-King 
we were for two days enveloped in a 
dense fog, and had to lie to, firing guns 
and ringing the bell constantly, to 
acquaint the Sylph with our position. 

On the third morning the weather 
cleared and we found ourselves in the 
bight of the Gulf, with the Sylph inshore 
of us, while to seaward was a large squad- 
ron of war-junks flying the Dragon-flag. 
We thought this might be a division of 
the imperial fleet, but we were soon 
undeceived, for they began to bear down 
on us and opened fire at once. But our 
skipper was not a man to be caught nap- 
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ping ; sheets were hauled aft, additional 
canvas spread, and we dashed along on 
a course nearly parallel with the line of 
junks, which came down before the wind, 
firing occasionally, with their crews beat- 
ing gongs as they crowded the decks. 
On board of us all hands were lying 
down, except the man at the wheel, and 
the captain standing by the weather 
main rigging. The enemies’ shot came 
whistling around us, but fortunately we 
received no damage except a few holes 
in the sails and the cutting of some un- 
important ropes aloft. The smoke from 
their guns drifted down on us in dense 
clouds, but at last we emerged from this 
as we cleared the outside junk. 

“Up with your helm,—hard up,” 
shouted the captain. “Ley chel mairee 
bhai harreah mora dammon,” — Quick, 
my lads, slack off tacks and sheets. 
The Ariel came up in the wind with all 
her sails shaking. 

“Clap on and haul aft your sheets!” 
And taking the breeze in her other beam 
the saucy little craft dashed off to the 
open sea. 

“Now give them a dose from our 
Long Tom, Mr. Williams.” And soon 
I sent some twelve-pound shots plun- 
ging right among the junks, which had 
crowded up in a confused group, with 
their masts creaking and mat-sails clat- 
tering, as they strove to wear round in 
pursuit of us. 

The Sylph was not equaily fortunate, 
for when last we caught a glimpse of 
her the junks had collected about her in 
a dense mass, the firing had ceased, and 
she was evidently captured. 

We continued our voyage to the 
southward, and on reaching Singapore 
reported the affair to the admiral on the 
station. Thence we sailed to Calcutta, 
where we arrived without meeting with 
anything unusual ; but being ashore a 
few days after we anchored off Garden 
Reach, I read the following extract from 
The Straits Times published at Singa- 
pore : — 
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The squadron (consisting of H. M. Steam-frigates, 
Nemesis, Fox, and Phlegethon, and the East India 
Coast Steamer Auckland) which was dispatched in 
search of Shap-ung-tsy, the rebellious Chinese ad- 
miral, has been successful in accomplishing the pur- 
pose of the expedition. The piratical fleet was 
found at anchor inside of a coral reef on the coast of 
Hainan. Our vessels had some difficulty in finding 
a passage, but, a fishing-boat having piloted them 
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through, they soon opened fire onthe enemy. The 
second shell from the Phlegethon penetrated to the 
magazine of Shap-ung-tsy’s flag ship, a forty-gun 
junk, which at once exploded and was blown to 
atoms. The other vessels were easily captured, and 
those of their crews that sought a refuge on shore 
were at once speared by the infuriated Hainanese 
whose coasts they had been ravaging. The bell of 
the ill-fated Sylph was found in one of the junks. 
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HELEN’S EXPERIENCE. 


#4 EFORE she was eighteen 
Helen Tryon married for 


i love. At twenty-five she 
jose found herself bankrupt of 
everything. She lived, and with the 
stubborn tenacity of her nature she 
braced herself to endure existence, but 
she neither hoped nor feared anything. 
She ate and drank and slept, the mechan- 
ical routine of the days repeated itself 
but she had come to a dead stop. She 
had lost all courage, all faith: a bare 
blank wall faced her. 
ing more to be enjoyed nor suffered. 
She had had everything and lost every- 
thing. 

If she had consciously recognized all 
this there might have been some hope 
of reaction. When one appreciates the 
dramatic effect of circumstances, a new 
interest in new circumstances is apt to 
be not far off. But Helen was capable 
of no such attitude toward herself. One 
saw it in her face,—dark and thin and 


There was noth- 


changeless as a statue’s. She had great 
dark eyes, but they never varied their 
dreamy unheeding look. Her voice was 
low, soft, and monotonous. And yet she 
was not at all a dreadful person to live 
with. It was impossible that her story 
should not. cast its shadow over the 
household, but when it was once settled 
that Helen’s experience had exempted 
her from all the ordinary rules that 
bound the others, matters adjusted them- 
selves as they always do, and the happy 
current of commonplace living flowed 
around her undisturbed. 

She was slender and graceful, strong 
too, as these slight-built New England 
women are often enough. At seventeen 
she had not been handsome, but she had 
had that air of any possibility of beauty 
that is better than defined prettiness. 
She was shy, reserved and cold, with the 
positive repelling power of strong na- 
tures with the Puritan traditions of train- 
ing superadded. Under it she was will- 
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ful, headstrong, and passionate, never 
capable of seeing more than one side of 
a subject, and always glorifying that side 
with the whole force of a tropical imagi- 
nation rigidly repressed and totally un- 
governed. 

It was just then that in a school vaca- 
tion she visited a friend in one of the 
shadiest, and oldest, and steadiest, of 
Connecticut villages. While she was in 
the house there came out of the vague 
Southwest a young man that claimed 
blood relationship with the family. It 
was just in the days when Bret Harte’s 
heroes stood foremost in the ranks of 
popularity. The inborn rebellion against 
conventionalities in MHelen’s blood 
caught eagerly at the picturesque free- 
dom and wildness of these characteriza- 
tions. She could not realize that one 
redeeming trait may not suffice to make 
a whole life tolerable. Payne Morse 
was as handsome in his blonde way asa 
young demigod. He had the slow, soft 
speech of the plainsman; he swore no 
oaths, in her presence at least ; he con- 
formed to the requirements of a com- 
munity to which a revolver and a lariat 
rope were alike uncalled for and out- 
landish with a good natured toleration 
that had in Helen’s eyes immense pi- 
quancy and magnanimity. Then herode 
like a centaur, and the accomplishment 
was so novel in that corner of the hills 
that it seemed almost like something 
unlawful and ungodly. Somebody ina 
wild fit of speculation had shipped East 
a train load of mustangs, withthe illusive 
hope that they might be broken for use 
among the quartz ledges. They kicked, 
they bucked, they sat on their haunches 
and squealed their wrongs aloud in every 
variation of the equine tongue, and at 
last Payne Morse was appealed to as be- 
ing only a little less savage than the 
mustangs, to see if he could do anything 
with them. 

He found himself able and apparently 
enjoyed the work. His fearless riding, 
his quiet, merciless mastership of the 
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untamed brutes, completed the conquest 
of Helen’s fancy. 

That was in leafy June ; in September 
she went back to school. A month later 
she left the recitation room one day, put 
on her hat, walked out of the house and 
to the railroad station. In the next city 
Payne Morse awaited her. They were 
married within the hour, and before sun- 
set they told the story in the Tryon sit- 
ting room. 

Helen was not defiant. She was quiet, 
rather sad, but no more repentant or re- 
gretful than a block of marble. Mr. 
Tryon recognized the trait by sympathy, 
perhaps. He looked at the two as they 
stood in the middle of the room. Mother 
and sister had withdrawn a little: Hel- 
en’s will was a thing that most of the 
household did withdraw from. She stood 
by her husband’s side, slight, erect, her 
hand on his arm, but not leaning on 
him at all. 

“You are aware, sir,” Mr. Tryon 
said, “that this child is a minor,—by 
the law I could take her from you.” 

“ But you will not?” The question 
was half assertion. 

“ No, I shall not. She has chosen ; 
she must learn life in her own way; I 
shall try and make no difference be- 
tween her and the others,—and may 
the Lord have mercy on you both,” he 
added, half under his breath. 

For a month the two staid under the 
home roof. Helen’s mother put down 
intuition and instinct with a strong hand, 
magnified the superficial charms of the 
man, and was able at last tosay: “It 
was irregular —improper — wrong, but 
we can’t help liking him.” 

Helen’s sisters—two of them—really 
did like him. The careless, easy, uncon- 
scious dash of his manner, his unfailing, 
elaborate, if somewhat florid courtesy, 
the air of vague romance that seemed 
to make the atmosphere in which he 
breathed, all appealed totheir ideal of the 
chivalric and poetic. He did not talk 
much of himself, but his half impersonal 
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stories of wild adventures and reckless 
daring opened vistas into a limitless 
wonderland. Mr. Tryon treated him 
politely always, and never said a word 
for or against him. 

Then Helen took the few thousands 
of dollars, for which by right she should 
have waited till she had reached her ma- 
jority, and went with her husband into 
the then half-savage depths of the Colo- 
rado cattle ranges. 

For four years her letters came regu- 
larly. From the very first there had 
been little of personal record in them. 
What she hoped or feared, enjoyed or 
suffered, no one had any way of guess- 
ing. It was the kindest thing to read 
nothing more than appeared on the sur- 
face. But at the end of that time Payne 
Morse was tried and sentenced to con- 
finement for life for participation in a 
daring train robbery. She simply sent 
the papers in which the matter was re- 
corded. 

Mr. Tryon followed his telegram with 
all the speed possible. And so Helen 
Morse came home again, a statuesque 
shadow of herself,—she and her baby, 
of whom the whole family made an ob- 
ject of worship. 

One more blow remained to fall. A 
year later the baby died. The copy of 
the newspaper that told its death, told, 
too, the death of its father, shot dead 
while trying to escape from the prison 
in which he was confined. 

Helen wore black after that,—perhaps 
for her baby’s death; perhaps for the 
memory of the man who had treated 
her with a cruelty she never told nor 
hinted at; perhaps for herself, because 
she had outlived everything. At any 
rate she went in somber garments, and 
no one questioned or remarked. 

And so up to this night,— the night 
of her twenty-fifth birthday, when they 
were all sitting about the tea table and 
talking of MHarry’s prospects. Harry 
had bought a share in a Texas ranch, 
and he and his partner were going to 
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rough it alone in their cabin among the 
grass and sheep. Harry was enthusi- 
astic, forestalling a little and uncon- 
sciously the character he was to assume 
by-and-by. 

“Now, Mr. Micawber!” Grace said 
mockingly, “ Mother, you ought to give 
him a tin plate and cup, and keep silver 
forks out of his sight. And Harry, 
you ‘ll have to cut the acquaintance of 
boiled shirts, unless you boil them your- 
self, and then you’ll have spasms over 
the starch.” 

Helen looked up, and said in her slow, 
impassive way, “ Why couldn’t I go and 
keep house for you, Harry ?” 

Silence fell about the table. The idea 
had never presented itself to one of 
them, but now all at once it did not seem 
so impracticable. No fancy of Helen’s 
ever did for Helen. 

“T have seen something of the life,”’ 
she said. “There is nothing in it that 
I cannot face. I do not mind the soli- 
tude, and a house is more comfortable 
with a woman in it.” 

And so it was settled. She went 
about her preparations with a straight- 
forward, unhurrying readiness that ad- 
mitted of little assistance. In ten days 
the brother and sister started, and the 
family felt somehow as if there had been 
a death as well as a departure. 

In those days the railroad lines were 
everywhere incomplete. Helen alight- 
ing from the low train at its farthermost 
point of advance, found herself with five 
hundred miles of stage riding before 
her. With her usual silence she did not 
even comment on the discomforts of 
the journey. She was the only woman 
in the great swinging coach. The other 
passengers were men bronzed and 
bearded, in fiannels and sombreros, and 
with more or less of the furniture of an 
armory about them. They paid her a 
good deal of deferential attention, and 
were assiduous in supplying every want, 
real or imagined. And Helen took it 
all as she-did everything else, with a 
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gentle kind of half unobservant gravity 
that seemed to be very puzzling to their 
minds. 

On the second day well among the 
mountains, swinging down a long incline 
among the dark shadows of the pines, 
there was a sudden abrupt report of fire- 
arms, a plunging, lurching motion of the 
coach, a sudden uproar of voices with- 
out ; and Helen, crushed down into the 
lower corner of the vehicle with a smoth- 
ered impression of several tons of kick- 
ing humanity over and above her, heard 
“road agents” uttered somewhere in 
the mass, and knew what had befallen 
them. 

One by one the passengers were ex- 
tracted. 

“There’s a lady in there,’ a voice 
suid. 

“We'll come to her presently. Seat 
yourselves on that log, gentlemen. Here 
she is! Now Madame,” offering a dia- 
mond-ringed white hand. 

Up rose Helen as little dishevelled as 
possible for a woman to be under the 
circumstances, and was assisted up and 
out by a masked man with the easiest 
elegance of demeanor. 

“We are sorry to inconvenience a 
lady,” a quiet voice said, “ but it is one 
of the unpleasant necessities of busi- 
ness. I suspect we have made a mis- 
take. We took this to be the paymas- 
ter’s trip down to the mines.” 

Helen bowed composedly and took 
her seat beside the others, and then 
under cover of half a dozen revolvers 
there was a rapid and exhaustive collec- 
tion of valuables from the party. Helen 
was not molested ; no one spoke to her. 
In. the first minute of the attack some 
one had thrust a heavy wallet into her 
hands, she held it carelessly with her 
handkerchief and the gloves she had 
taken off, and a book to which she had 
clung unconsciously through all the con- 
fusion. None of her belongings were 
touched or looked at. 

“The Pine Valley coach will be along 
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before morning. We can only say we 
are sorry for the blunder,” and with a 
courteous gesture of farewell to Helen, 
the party rode away. 

Both leaders lay dead in their tracks. 
Clearly there was nothing to do but to 
wait for the Pine Valley coach. Helen 
was made comfortable with shawls and 
wraps on a bed of pine boughs, and fell 
asleep quietly under the stars. She did 
not wake even when the coach came up. 

“ Now, Helen!” a voice said, and she 
opened her eyes to find Harry standing 
beside her, and with him a tall figure 
dark in the starlight. 

“ Another road agent ?”’ she said, half 
asleep. 

Harry laughed. 
what he may develop into. 
he is Frank Bronson.” 

Helen rose to her feet, broad awake 
at once. 

“You’ve had a stirring introduction 
to your new life,” a pleasant voice said, 
“and popular report makes you out a 
heroine. 

Helen flushed a little resentfully. He 
might have been talking to a girl of six- 
teen in that voice of easy patronage. 
She was silent. Harry, used to that pe- 
culiarity, did not notice. 

Frank Bronson began again. “I’m 
afraid you ’ll be inconveniently crowded, 
Miss Tryon.” 

“T beg your pardon,” in her slow, cold 
way, “I am Mrs. Morse.” 

They came out’just then into the glare 
of the lamps. Bronson looked at her 
curiously. 

“ Harry did not tell me,” he said, with 
a sudden air of constrained bashfulness. 

At the journey’s end the passenger 
whose pocket-book she had saved took a 
great solitaire diamond off his little fin- 
ger. “A memento, madam, simply a 
memento. The ring was in the wallet. 
You saved me fifteen thousand dollars 
last night-by your presence of mind.” 

She would not take it, but a few 
weeks later there came to her through 
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the post-office the stone reset in another 
ring heavy enough for an armlet. She 
smiled, slipping it over her slender fin- 
ger. Then she met Bronson’s eyes 
watching her. 

“My good deeds pursue me. I am 
‘the heroine of Pine Gulch.’ Would you 
have suspected it? And there isno ad- 
dress.” She dropped the ring into his 
hand and walked away. 

They were settled now in their new 
home. A very sketchy sort of home it 
was, but enough for the needs of a cli- 
mate where a house is not needed much 
more or much oftener than an umbrella. 
They had camped with the luxuries of 
wall tents while the young men did their 
own building. A sitting room, two 
sleeping rooms,and a kitchen,—that was 
all; and the canvas of the tents made 
an awning under which a hammock 
might be swung. The new pine boards 
were aromatic in the hot sunshine; the 
conventional requirements of living 
were reduced to their very simplest 
form. 

It was a solitary enough life for a wo- 
man. One of Harry’s experimental gang 
of Chinese workers had been detailed to 
kitchen duties, and the peace of the 
house was profound. But Helen liked 
it. Dreamy and silent she was still, but 
somehow little by little she seemed to 
come back toward human sympathies 
and interests. Half unconsciously her 
black garments were laid aside as op- 
pressive in the heat of the long, bright 
days. The young men coming home at 
night found a white draped presence 
awaiting them. Harry thought without 
spoken comment that something of her 
girlhood, as he remembered her, was 
coming back into her face and into the 
rounding outlines of her figure. Once 
or twice he heard an echo of the old im- 
perious inflections of speech, when some- 
thing went wrong in the simple pro- 
gramme of their housekeeping ; once or 
twice she laughed aloud at some of Sam 
Lee’s achievements. At least, the old 
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monotonous calm was broken; she had 
fits of depression, felt keenly in the sen- 
sitive household atmosphere. 

It was the evening after the coming 
of the ring. Helen found herself at the 
very bottom of her register of feeling. 
They were all out of doors in the large- 
starred, dewless Southwestern night. 
The two men outstretched on their 
blankets lie silently smoking. Helen 
swinging in her hammock was speech- 
less too. By and by Harry asked her 
some trivial question, and the voice that 
answered him was hoarse with tears. 
He took no- notice, and a minute after 
she went into the house. Harry followed 
her, and came back after a while, his 
own voice not over steady. 

“That girl has broken down at last. 
It’s the first time in years, and not easy 
years either. I doubt if any one has 
seen her cry since she came home.” 

“Mrs. Morse?” 

“Who else?” testily. ‘“ How I hate 
the name,—- I never even think of it if I 
can help it. You don’t know the story ?” 

“T have guessed —that is, I mean I 
could n’t help knowing there was some- 
thing painful. Mrs. Morse is young to 
be a widow.” 

“She is twenty-five,” brusquely. 
“Helen always would have her own 
way. She had it when she was seven- 
teen and married a scoundrel. He got 
a life sentence for train robbery, and 
was killed trying to make his escape 
from prison. She got the news the day 
her only child was buried.” 

Bronson gave a half groan, a sound 
almost like a sob, as Tryon paused in 
his blunt recital. 

“That was two yearsago. Shenever 
whimpered under it, and tonight she is 
crying as if she would kill herself. And 
I don’t know but she will. Think of a 
woman’s life going to wreck like that.” 

Whatever Bronson may have thought 
he said nothing. There was a long si- 
lence and much tobacco smoke. 

“Don’t they take something,” he said 
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hesitatingly after a while. “A cup of 
tea or something. I’ll broil a quail, if 
you like.” 

“That ’sso,” accepting the suggestion 
cheerfully. Then they went out into 
Sam Lee’s shining little kitchen, and 
pottered about with the best of inten- 
tions, but with much disturbance of 
small jingling movables. Helen’s cry- 
ing was over now. She lay prone and 
nerveless with the exhaustion of such 
tears. She heard the uproar among the 
pots and pans, and wondered faintly 
about it. 

Harry opened the door finally, with a 
laden tray in his hands. 

“T made the tea,” he explained breath- 
lessly, “ and Bronson cooked the bird, 
and we could n’t find the bread.” 

Helen sat up, and pushed the damp 
hair back from her face. 

“ Bronson thought of it,”’ he said per- 
suasively. “I’d try and eat a little.” 


And Helen drank her tea, and nibbled 
her bird with an unsmiling sense of the 
unfitness of things, when meat and 


drink were offered as a remedy for such 
troubles as hers. 

But it did her good. She slept dream- 
lessly that night, and if she came out to 
breakfast with heavy shadows under 
her eyes, the sad-lipped mouth had lost 
a little of its rigid lines of pain. 


There had been an epidemic of law- 
lessness through the country for the 
past few weeks. The particular mani- 
festation of the disease was horse steal- 
ing. Now, to take a man’s horse was 
generally worse —for the community — 
than taking his life,—the public sense 
of justice did not always wait for the 
slow and rather uncertain action of the 
law. Harry rode away that evening 
without defining his business, and Bron- 
son found Helen alone, in her hammock 
as usual. 

These two did not find talk necessary. 
They had reached that grade of acquaint- 
anceship where long silences are unre- 
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marked. A soundless half hour passed. 
Helen lay with half shut eyes, watching 
the broad flood of sunset light die out 
of thesky. Bronson was smoking. When 
the cigar was quite done he rose delib- 
erately and stood beside her. In the 
faint light, in her white gown, her twen- 
ty five years rolled back and left her in 
girlhood again. 

“Helen!” he said, touching a fold of 
her dress with softly reverent hand. 

She looked up at him with an instant’s 
surprise, then her eyes fell. 

“Forgive me,” he said humbly. “I 
have not seen many women. When you 
came it was like a revelation. And now 
I know that I love you.” 

She opened her lips to speak, but he 
stopped her. 

“T know,” he said. “ Harry told me 
your story. Would you dare trust an- 
other man?” 

There was something very childlike 
in the simplicity of the question. She 
half smiled. Then all at once the past 
rushed over her. 

“No,” she said wildly, rising to her 
feet. ‘All that has gone by forever. 
You do not know what you are saying, 
—a woman who has lived through such 
a degradation of ill treatment and cruelty 
as I,— who has so utterly mistaken her- 
self and all the meaning of her life, has 
no right to listen to such words as you 
have spoken.” 

They were standing face to face. She 
put out her hands with a helpless, 
strengthless air of repelling protest. 
Perhaps he misunderstood the gesture ; 
he took them in his own and held them 
firmly and gently. She did not resist 
the clasp, standing mute and miserable. 
Perhaps until that hour it had never 
occurred to her that any renewal of that 
old story could be possible. She had 
felt herself set apart from all the com- 
mon lot of women. That he seemed so 
innocently and completely to ignore 
such tragic facts as her life held beat 
down all her guard, swept away the land- 
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marks that had been the dreary remind- 


ers of her past folly and sin. 

He was what that other had been,—a 
plainsman reared among the influences 
of an almost lawless community. Always 
on the edge of the advancing wave of 
civilization, where the other had grown 
reckless he was grave and self-contained. 
He knew books better than many who 
had lived among them; there was a gen- 
tleness in his speech that meant some- 
thing better than mere sweet temper ; 
and Helen was woman enough yet to 
feel the fascination of his muscular 
strength,— the very clasp that held her, 
gentle as it was, was irresistible if he 
chose to have it so. 

“ At least, I love you,” he said at last. 
“ You know it now,” with a long breath 
as of relief, ‘I have not my secret to 
keep; and shall never love any one 
else.” 

She smiled again through all her 
trouble. He believed it himself with 
such manifest faith. 

He released her hands. She went 
back to her hammock and he to his blan- 
ket, and silence fell again between them. 

Harry came back while they were still 
in their places. 

“We're getting it down fine,” he said 
abruptly to Bronson. “I’ve been over 
to Morgan’s. We know how many there 
are in the gang and we have descriptions 
of the principal leaders. It’s a regular- 
ly organized thing. The leader is a Cap- 
tain Gordon. He'll find himself cap- 
tained with a short rope if the league 
gets hold of him. We know pretty well 
their headquarters.” 

Helen turned languidly. 

“ What makes you involve yourself in 
such athing?” she said. “It’s so much 
easier to keep out than to get out.” 

“Suppose you should lose Rebecca 
some night.” 

“T should n’t like it. But, O Harry, 
you don’t want blood on your hands.” 

“ And I don’t want to lose my horses,” 
he said doggedly. If it comes to that 
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it’s their own fault. They know the 
risks they take.” 

Helen said no more. Bronson had not 
spoken at all. He asked an unimport- 
ant question or two and then the subject 
dropped. 

That night every horse worth taking 
was stolen from the Tryon and Bronson 
ranch, and withthe rest Helen’s Rebec- 
ca. But the third day afterward Rebec- 
ca was found inthe morning tied before 
the door with as handsome a bridle and 
lady’s saddle as the country afforded, 
and with a card appended, “ Captain Gor- 
don’s compliments to Helen Tryon.” 

“ He ought to have said to the heroine 
of Pine Gulch,” Harry said with deep 
disgust. 

“Perhaps Mrs. Morse is in it, too,” 
Bronson suggested slyly. “ You’re quite 
sure that Captain Gordon is n’t a friend 
of yours? Appearances are against you. 
First the diamond,—” and he stopped 
short as the tears rose in Helen’s eyes. 

“IT didn’t mean anything,” he ex- 
plained humbly to Harry afterward. 

“Whoever supposed you did? Do 
you imagine you are ever going to un- 
derstand what a woman finds to cry 
about?” he said wrathfully. ‘They 
don’t know themselves half the time.” 

But after all it was not Helen at whom 
he was storming. An extra meeting of 
the Horse Thief League was summoned. 
No results followed, and a month wore 
away peaceably. 

Time did not stand still for Helen and 
Helen’s lover. He did not again refer 
in words to that ‘declaration of his, but 
not an hour spent in her society did not 
plead his cause. He took it completely 
for granted that his love for her was a 
thing complete of itself without hope of 
return. Perhaps that attitude was his 
strongest plea. Something in his pa- 
tience seemed wonderful to her. She 
could as soon have built the pyramids. 
She was one of those positive people to 
whom no half measure is possible. That 
a man should make such an avowal as 
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that, and then should let the days go 
on in such commonplace, cheerful, un- 
marked fashion, roused a new won- 
dering interest in her mind. 

Little by little, unconscious of the 
gradations of feeling, her whole mental 
attitude changed. She owned now with 
a shudder that if Payne Morse were to 
cross her path for the first time she 
would probably be repelled rather than 
attracted. She had fallen in love with 
an ideal, and the living, breathing facts 
did not bear out the fancy. And the 
next shock was to realize that she had 
not yet done with ideals, and today’s 
hero was in no wise like yesterday’s. 

It gave her a dreadful feeling of unre- 
liance in herself. That she, who for 
years had lived in a dead calm of unex- 
pectant exhaustion of emotion, should 
again be allowing herself to dream of 
sunshine. She made amends to herself 
by never acknowledging that Frank 
Bronson had anything to do with such 
fancies. 

Clearly Helen Morse’s days of passive 


suffering was over. She was silent still, 
but her silence was dreamy instead of 


coldly hopeless. 
bursts of petulance stirred the even tenor 
of the days. 

“What has happened to Helen?” 
Harry asked wonderingly one day. 
“Well, anything is better than seeing 
her go about like a galvanized corpse, as 
we did for three years.” 

But Harry was too much absorbed in 
devising schemes whereby Captain Gor- 
don’s band might come to grief, to heed 
such small bits of melodrama as falling 
in love, hopelessly or otherwise. 

One night it came to pass that after 
gne of the brief, tremendous storms of 
wind and rain peculiar to, the latitude, 
Helen answered her brother’s hail from 
the outer darkness, and opened the door 
to find him and one of the herders hold- 
ing between them a motionless dead 
weight, and recognized the white face 
as Frank Bronson’s. 
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“Ts he dead?” she asked quietly. 

“T don’t know; only stunned, I fancy. 
Set Sam Lee to heating water and rum- 
maging out flannels. A tree fell as we 
were coming through the timber and 
knocked him out of his saddle. Whata ° 
mercy you are not of the screaming, 
fainting kind!” 

Harry was giving explanations and 
orders in a sort of running accompani- 
ment that barely veiled his own anxiety. 
Helen, pale, silent, and helpful, obeyed 
implicitly. When Bronson opened his 
eyes at last, her face was the first he 
saw as his swimming vision steadied 
itself. He put out his hand and she 
laid hers within it. There was a good 
deal in the act,—she was not a woman 
prodigal of such expressions. The 
heavy blue eyes opened with eager in- 
quiry. 

“You must be very quiet,” she said 
with a smile. She did not withdraw her 
hand, and with a long sigh of relief he 
turned toward her and fell asleep. 

He was out and about his business 
next day, though in rather a shaky fash- 
ion. All day Helen went about with a 
half guilty, half happy strain of feeling 
on her heart. As the time came for his 
return she went and stood before her 
glass—for the first time perhaps in 
years — with a critical and anxious look 
at the reflection therein. She was too 
pale: sorrow and loss had left her face 
scarred with their traces, —what had 
she to do with love? The fit of self- 
distrust left a tremor in her manner that 
even Harry noticed. 

“‘T believe you are living back again,” 
he said. “At this rate, Helen, you'll be 
a schoolgirl again before you know it.” 

Her lips quivered in a painful half 
smile. He plunged on :— 

“Did you ever see anyone change so, 
Frank? No, you are not living back, 
you are going to begin over again, my 
girl,” and he stooped and kissed her. 

They were not a demonstrative fam- 
ily, the Tryons. She flushed with a 
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pleased surprise. And dinner being over, 
he and Bronson rode away in pursuance 
of some of their horse thief plans. 

They had not been gone many min- 
utes when there came the sharp clatter 
of a horse’s hoofs up to the door, and 
Bronson flung himself out of the saddle. 

“Ts it true?” he asked eagerly. 

“Tt is quite true,” slowly and almost 
solemnly. 

“O, my darling,” — he had her in his 
arms, she felt his tears on her face, his 
kisses on her lips, — “ what have I done 
to deserve such happiness ?” 

She clung to him then with a little 
cry. “QO, Frank, everything failed me 
once. If that comes again I shall die.” 

He held her close against his breast. 
“Tt shall never come again,” he said 
softly. 

And then in a minute more he was 
gone. 

All this out of doors, where any one 
might have seen and heard every word. 
But who was there to see in that wide 
green empty world? The silence was 
absolute. She stood listening to the 
clank of his horse a little before she 
went back into the house, thinking 
with a happy smile how the world had 
changed. 

She sat sewing the next day, swing- 
ing lazily in her low rocker; Sam Lee 
was pattering softly about on the bare 
boards of his kitchen floor; the south 
wind sweeping through the wide-open 
doors tossed her hair about her fore- 
head. Outside the gréen and sunny 
silence seemed rhythmical in its bound- 
lessness. 

A shadow fell across the doorway. 
Helen looking up saw a tall man stand- 
ing there, clad in all respects as the 
other men of the region were. The wide 
hat, the blue flannel shirt with its white 
ornamental stitchings, the jangling spurs 
and high riding boots, were all common 
enough. But Helen’s heart beat a little 
faster as he addressed her after the ster- 
eotyped fashion. 
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“ Are the bosses here?” 

“Both are on the range. They will 
not be at home before night.” 

She had risen to answer him, and stood 
with her hands on the back of her chair, 
—a little paler than usual, and a grow- 
ing look of terror in her widening eyes. 
He had not removed his hat, and his 
face was heavily bearded. They stood 
silent for alittle space and then he bared 
his head with a sudden gesture. 

“ Helen, don’t you know me?” 

She neither cried out nor tainted, she 
stared at him with a fixed horror in her 
face. ; 

“Yes,” she said in a dull sort of way, 
“you were Payne Morse.” 

“Were? Do you take me for a ghost? 
No, I’m all alive. You don’t ask me to 
come in,—no matter,” crossing the 
threshold,— “no matter, I’ve something 
to say, and now’s the best time to say 
it.” 

He crossed the room and closed the 
door that led into Sam Lee’s domain ; 
she stood watching him with bloodless 
face and staring eyes. 

“Don’t look so frightened, child.” 
There was something of the old musical 
ring in his voice that had once been so 
sweet in her ears. With the memory 
she shuddered through all her frame. 

“Do you hate me as much as that?” 
facing her and looking down on her with 
half amused eyes. “ Well, I was a brute, 
but we had been such fools.” 

He paused as if waiting for her to 
speak. 

“Let me look at you,—you have n’t 
grown younger. And you really thought 
me dead?” Well, I had a narrow chance 
for it. Look.” He turned his face and 
showed the track of a bullet across the 
temple and side of his face. “The offi- 
cers knew better, but they left it go at 
that, — they did n’t care to report a suc- 
cessful escape.” 

Still she stood mute. 

“Can’t you speak? A man might 
think you were not glad to see him.” 
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“Tt is such a surprise,” she half whis- 
pered with rigid lips, 

“No doubt. Is that fellow going to 
marry you? I happened to be in the 
neighborhood last night and got the 
benefit of that scene, — nice thing for a 
man to be looking at, —his own wife, 
too. I’da great mind to send a bullet 
through his head.” 

“ He did not know. 
cent as | was.” 

“Oh, no doubt, — quite! No, Helen, 
that’s not fair. I always did do you jus- 
tice in my heart in spite of your infernal 
temper. You’ve kept straight, I know. 
But what I came here for today was to 
ask what he meant.” 

“He did mean that I should be his 
wife.” 

“Well,” doubtfully, “the law frees 
you. If he’s going to marry you I sup- 


He was as inno- 


pose it’s all right.” 

“O, Payne, can’t you see ?—it’s all 
over. How can I marry with you living? 
I was happy for the first time in all these 
years,” piteously. “I have been so hope- 


less, so despairing, and it seemed as if I 
might live on forever.” 

“ Where’s the baby ?” 

“ Dead,” with a little moan. 

A faint quiver crossed his face. “It’s 
a good thing, maybe. And so you won't 
marry because I happen to be alive? 
And you don’t love me either. Women 
are queer things. IfI’d been sure that 
he meant honest I’d have kept out of 
the way. A man can’t see his own wife 
imposed on, even if he has gone back on 
her,” half deprecatingly. 

“ What are you going to do?” wildly, 
“must I go with you?” 

“Go with me? No, thank you. I 
shall get away from here shortly. I had 
business here, and I give you my word 
that I did not know you were here when 
I came. But we shall finish up shortly 
now, and then I’ll be off. And look 
here, you sha’n’t be fooled again. I’ll 
make certain that you are told when I 
do go.” 
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She had been standing all the while 
He came close to her now. 

“Can’t you give mea kiss?” stooping 
his still handsome face toward her. 

“QO, no,—no.” She shrank back 
shivering. 

“ And I your husband too! You took 
it much more coolly the other night,” 
with a careless laugh. “Well, goodby. 
I sha’n’t see you again most likely. Keep 
straight, Helen. I know men better than 
youdo. He’s a handsome fellow, —not 
much better than I was before I got this 
beauty-mark though, — and just as like- 
ly to be no better sort.” 

She sank down on the floor as he 
went out. By and by she pulled down 
the pillow from the couch near by, and 
lay there sobbing and shivering. Sam 
Lee coming in for directions for the 
evening meal found her with closed eyes, 
and fancying her asleep spread@ shawl 
over her and left her, following the de- 
vices of his own heart over the cook 
stove. 

She heard the men coming at last, 
Bronson and her brother, and met them 
at the door, so white, so desperate look- 
ipg, that both drew rein and sat staring 
at her speechlessly. 

Bronson sprang to the ground at last 
and took her in his arms. She put him 
away with a trembling hand, not looking 
at him. 

“ Harry, Payne Morse is alive.” 

“How do you know?” 

“TI ’ve seen him, — he has been here.” 

“Today?” 

“Only a little while ago, —it was no 
mistake: I talked with him. What shall 
Ido? What shall I do?” 

Bronson was leaning back against his 
horse, a bewildered look of agony on his 
face. But as she turned toward him he 
answered her appeal. Hecame forward 
and put his arm about her. 

“ You see, I love your sister,” he said 
to Harry: “She would have been my 
wife, — she shall be now if she will. But 
whatever she decides, I love her, and al- 
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ways shall.” He spoke very slowly and 
distinctly. “ You hear me, Helen ; what- 
ever comes I will not fail you to the 
end.” 

For one minute she laid her head 
against his shoulder, then with a sob she 
turned away and entered the house. 

After all, human everyday life is not 
a favorable background for tragedy. The 
awful happenings drop beneath the cur- 
rent and the ripples run over them, and 
half the time we forget them unless it 
happens to be our own hearts that are 
aching. Before forty-eight hours had 
passed, the little household was going 
on in its old way apparently. 

It was on the evening of that second 
day, that Harry came back from his 
weekly visit to the post-office at the sta- 
tion. 

“T’ve got it sure,” he said to Bron- 
son, “‘the Denver police have sent mea 
photograph of Captain Gordon. Good 
looking rascal,” handing over the card, 
“we can't miss with that.” 

Bronson scrutinized the likeness care- 
fully. 

“Tt’s a marked face. That scar across 
the forehead is peculiar, and not easily 
hidden.” 

“Want to see it, Helen? If in your 
walks abroad you meet Captain Gordon, 
you 'll know him.” 

She glanced at it, and turned a livid 
face toward him. 

“ Harry, it’s Payne 

“What the devil am I to do? Poor 
Helen, she’s made trouble for somebody 
her whole life through. I’m head and 
front of it all, and I can’t go ahead with 
the thing now, for her sake, —and 
you’re no better off. I'll go down to- 
night, put the thing into Mason’s hands, 
and clear the country till it’s over with. 
We'll have to start for Denver tomor- 
row without an hour’s delay, and Helen 
will have to stay here alone. I’ll get 
Mason’s wife to come over, if she will 
have her. It’s the best way I see out 
of a bad bargain.” 


Payne Morse.” 
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That was Harry Tryon’s way, settling 
everything off-hand, but the plan was 
carried out, and Helen found herself 
solitary. Mason’s wife came over, but 
was quickly recalled by the needs of a 
sick baby. Happily Helen had steady 
nerves and a controllable imagination. 
Of real danger there was very little, and 
she was glad to be alone. 

Of what was going on about her she 
knew nothing. She had never taken 
much interest in the happenings of the 
country, and gave no thought to the 
subject that had been Harry’s great in- 
terest for so long. Sam Lee’s work 
being done, he had sauntered off to the 
cabins down in the timber. Helen was 
swinging in her hammock as _ usual, 
dreaming dreams and seeing visions in 
such dreary fashion as her past gave rea- 
son for. Still with all the sadness there 
was a dreamy quiet that was not wholly 
pain, and with the silence, and the star- 
light, and the slow monotonous rocking 
of her swinging cradie, she fell asleep. 

“ Helen !” 

“Yes,” she said drowsily, and fell 
asleep again. 

“ Helen !” the word was spoken a little 
louder ; a hand touched her,—she sprung 
up broad awake now. Payne Morse stood 
before her. 

He was bareheaded, without his coat, 
a blood-stained sling held his right arm, 
a torn handkerchief was knotted round 
his head ; he was haggard and ghastly. 
She knew it all at once, —it was two 
hours since she had heard shots in the 
timber, and had lain idly speculating 
about echoes and the distance the sound 
had come. 

“ They are after me. Can you help 
me ?” he said in a hoarse gasp. 

“What can I do?” but it was not a 
question of helplessness ; she was think- 
ing hard. 

“ They will come here,” he said. 

“ Yes, I suppose so,— yes, I willdo my 
best,” slowly. 

“T've been hung and shot,” with a 
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most unmirthful laugh. “The rope broke 
and the fool that fired did n’t break any- 
thing. I ought to get off after that.” 

She answered him not a word, but 
after a moment's thought, “ You can 
come in here,” opening the door of her 
room. One end had been partitioned off 
as acloset and storeroom. She dragged 
down a mattress and blankets. 

“T will do my best,” she said again 
slowly. She did not look at him, she 
spoke as if her lips were stiffened. 

“You’re a pluckly little soul,” light- 
ly. The man’s daredevil recklessness 
was uppermost again. “ You know who 
you are entertaining ?—not an angel 
unawares ; I’m Captain Gordon.” 

“ Yes,.I know.” 

“All right then. Mind one thing: 
they are not likely to use you—a wo- 
man —roughly. If it comes to that I 
shall appear on the scene.” 

“T am not afraid. Don’t talk any 


more, please,’ in a tired sort of way. 
Then she lighted her room and began 
dressing leisurely. The occupation had 


its object: sitting still was impossible 
while she waited. 

But when a sharprap sounded peremp- 
torily through the house, she started 
with every nerve. Her voice was steady 
enough however, as she went to the cur- 
tained window. 

“ Who is it?” 

“ Morgan from over Point.” 

“Captain Morgan. Yes, I know. If 
you will find your way in I will join you 
presently.” 

She heard the tramp of feet making 
their way uncertainly into the unlighted 
room. She did not hasten, every soft 
fold of lace about her throat was settled 
carefully to its place, and she went back 
to adjust a slipping braid of hair as if the 
most critical and fastidious of morning 
callers awaited her. Something of the 
dramatic instinct must have been born 
in her. She stood in the doorway pres- 
ently, holding the lamp far above her 
head that she might see her visitors, a 
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graceful white-clad shape, with shining 
eyes and flushed cheeks. The men rose 
involuntarily. 

“T am Mrs. Morse,” she said quietly. 
“ My brother, Mr.Tryon, is not at home.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” Captain Morgan 
said reassuringly. “We are the Vigi- 
lance Committee, searching for the cap- 
tain of the horsethief gang. He escaped 
us a few hours ago and came this way. 

She thought of the shooting and hang- 
ing, while this soft-voiced vigilante was 
making his explanation. She moved for- 
ward and put her lamp down on a table 
before she answered. 

“ He visited us some time since,” with 
a half smile. “ You know we lost all our 
horses ?” 

“] knew you were here alone, and 
thought he might take advantage of the 
fact. Nobody knows how much infor- 
mation he has.” 

She shook her head. 

“Captain Gordon hasn’t frightened 
me,” she said calmly. . Then she glanced 
at the men. They were all splashed and 
travel-torn. 

“Could I offer you any refreshment,” 
she said half timidly, “for yourself or 
your horses? I have heard my brother 
speak of you frequently,” with the smile 
that years ago Payne Morse had found 
so bewitching. 

She looked so frail and slight, so en- 
tirely different ftom the Southwestern 
feminine development, that Morgan, a 
great good-natured giant, found himself 
abashed. As to his companions, they 
stood with their guns in the hollow of 
their arms, holding their hats awkward- 
ly and uneasily. They were rough rid- 
ers and straight shots, but this slender 
woman upset their nerves. 

“We're about played out,” Morgan 
said, “the horses at least. He won’t be 
likely to get far tonight,” with a signifi- 
cant glance at the man nearest him, 
“and we could n’t do much anyhow. It 
is going to be blacker than pitch. Ifyou 
don’t mind our camping on the place,— 
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you don’t look much like work, Mrs. 
Morse, but I’m not a bad hand at a fry- 
ing-pan myself.” 

“Certainly, gentlemen,” with sweet- 
est courtesy. “ You know the way to 
the corncribs, and —” putting out a pair 
of slender brown hands — “I’m not as 
helpless as I look.” 

So she and Captain Morgan made cof- 
fee, fried bacon, and baked biscuit, while 
the men fed their horses and arranged 
sleeping places for themselves. 

“Don’t that beat anything you ever 
saw in your life in the way of a woman,” 
one of them said after a long reconnois- 
sance through the kitchen window. 
“And there’s Morgan,” with awe in 
his voice, “ talking away to her as chip- 
per as a jay bird.” 

They rode away in the gray of the 
morning. All day long she ministered 
to the man who had wrecked her life. 
There was little talk,— they could not 
venture on that. He slept like a worn 
out man who makes the most of his 
chances in safety. When night came 
again and again Sam Lee left the house 
alone, clad in Harry Tryon’s garments 
and riding Rebecca, Payne Morse made 
his way toa signal station on the rail- 
way ten miles away. 

“Goodby,” he said. “ You'll not be 
likely to see or hear of me again. For 
your sake it ’s almost a pity that they 
did n’t make an end of me.” 

“Don’t say that, Payne. We'll live 
out our lives. Yours might have such 
chances if you chose to use them.” 

“ Goodby, my girl.” He stooped and 
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kissed her cheek. “If I could go back 
again,— well, we would n’t get married.” 

Harry Tryon came back three or four 
days later. He knew about the dispers- 
ing of the gang and the hanging of two 
or three of its members. 

“ And Payne ?” Helen asked. 

“They told me he escaped,” not meet- 
ing her eyes. 

Then she told him. 

“By Jove, Helen! They never sus- 
pected, that’s certain. After that I won- 
der if therg’s anything you can’t stand. 
Listen, Payne Morse is dead.” 

He had risen, and was holding both her 
hands as she sat before him. 

“I know it is true,” he said earnestly. 
“T saw him. He was taken out of the 
train at the junction where I waited. 
Died of heart disease, they said, without 
a struggle or a word.” 

He spoke slowly, as if to give her 
time to take in the significance of his 
words. Her face whitened slowly, and 
as he finished she dropped at his feet in 
a faint like death. 


She was married in the dim twilight 
in the old church at home, with just her 
mother and sisters near her, and her 
father watching her with softened eyes. 
The organ murmured in full soft chords, 
but there were no strangers, no bridal 
display. As she stepped out into the 
sweet spring evening the young faint 
crescent of the moon met her eyes. 

“It is the beginning,” Frank whis- 
pered softly, bending down that she 
alone might hear. 

‘ate Richmond. 
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The Inefficacy of Argument. 


THE INEFFICACY OF ARGUMENT. 


In Cross’s “ Life of George Eliot” this 
distinguished woman is quoted as saying 
of G. H. Lewes, “ He is one of the few 
beings I have known who will often, in 
the heat of argument, see and straight- 
way confess that he is in the wrong, in- 
stead of trying to shift his ground, or use 
any other device of vanity.” With a 
few necessary changes, this experience 
might serve as that of most people, or 
if any qualification were needed, it would 
most likely be in the direction of limita- 
tion rather than expansion ; for doubt- 
less there are many who can truthfully 
say that they do not know even a “few” 
who enjoy the mental conditions neces- 
sary to appreciate, and the candor per- 
mitting the admission of, the force of the 
argument of a rival disputant. One may 
review the controversial literature of 
centuries, and discover hardly a score of 
confessions of even a mistake, let alone 
radical conversions, that are attributable 
to the arguments of the other side. 
Opinions once acknowledged as one’s 
own are seldom changed; and then we 
must look for the cause of the change 
not among the disputes clustering 
around the verata questio, but among 
the mutations of circumstance, the dic- 
tates of self-interest, or the suggestions 
evolved from our own consciousness, 
prompted, it may be, by close study, or 
transition of point of view. ‘The late 
Richard Grant White gave expression 
to this fact in pithy metaphor: “I 
have little respect,” he says, “for con- 
troversy, even for discussion, in the es- 
tablishment of truth or the extinction 
oferror. The disputants, after a fencing 
match in which the buttons are apt to 
come off their foils, even if rankling 
poison does not infect their blades, re- 
main, each of them, ‘of his own opinion 
still,” having merely fought for the 
amusement of the lookers-on.”’ 


The inception, too, of controversy is 
often both curious and interesting. It 
may be that when a subject is broached 
one has no position and definite opinion 
pro or con ; yet he may make some dis- 
senting or qualifying remark with the 
purpose of receiving enlightenment from 
discussion, when presto! he finds him- 
self, by the intervention of some mis- 
chievous argumentative sprite,metamor- 
phosed into a rank, rampant, roaring 
rebel, ready to assail tooth and nail what 
was but a moment ago a principle for 
which, had he been permitted, he might 
metaphorically have fought and bled. 
Then there are but too many so consti- 
tuted, that the very mention of a matter 
interpretable in two ways will cause them 
to wait and take the opposite out of defe- 
cate natural combativeness. Of these 


Scott draws a type in David Deans,“ who 
was by no means disposed to accept the 


solution of any other person, and to en- 
gage him in an argument would have 
beefi certain to confirm him at once and 
forever in the opinion which Butler 
chanced to impugn.” 

Recognizing thus the proverbially 
perverse effect of eristic discussion, — 
that argument, instead of converting, 
either engenders an opposition where 
none before existed, or inculcates antag- 
onistic views all the more firmly, —it 
“now remains,” as says Polonius, “that 
we find out the cause of this effect.” 
In doing this we shall undervalue neither 
the force of logic, nor the efficacy of 
reasoning ; but we shall possibly effect 
the double purpose of, on the one hand, 
ameliorating the severity of our judg- 
ment of the ratiocinative powers of 
those who cannot be made to think as 
we do; and onthe other hand, of showing 
that this futility of dispute is not merely 
an adventitious circumstance, but it is 
an ineradicable peculiarity of our mental 
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processes. In accomplishing this end, 
however, we deceive ourselves with no 
Utopian belief that we shall effect an 
a batement of argument, either quantita- 
tive or qualitative. We may demon- 
strate to a nicety the puerility of logo- 
machy, or we may show apodictically 
that from the limitations and constitu- 
tion of human minds the greater part of 
an adverse argument is turned off like 
water from the dorsal exposure of aduck ; 
and there is that within us which, upon 
the very next occasion, will urge us into 
the very thickest of the fray, totally ob- 
livious of the dictates of wisdom. But 
indeed this forgetfulness that our op- 
ponents are panoplied with a mental in- 
tegument rendering our offensive weap- 
ons powerless —this very enthusiasm 
and fanaticism of argument — is not an 
evil unmixed with good, for by its agency 
and under its influence much has been 
discovered that might otherwise have 
lain concealed. Thus, under controver- 
sial zeal, do we investigate with a thor- 
oughness and ingenuity unknown to cool 
moments the powers of ours, the weak- 
nesses of our antagonist’s position; 
which, while it may not hasten appreci- 
ably the termination of the strife be- 
tween the contending parties, cannot 
fail to be of great value to the dispassion- 
ate neutral spectators. It were moreover 
the part of unwisdom to decry the pa- 
thology of the argumentative malady, be- 
cause there is, at present, no discoverable 
therapeutical treatment. 

We need not stop on the threshold of 
our inquiry to discuss the well-known 
idols of Baconian classification, and the 
thousand and one other refracting media 
preventing the direct approach to the 
consideration of a subject ; nor need we 
examine the parental relation of wish 
and thought, which consanguinity was 
obvious to the classical writers of an- 
tiquity. None of these require from us 
more than a passing notice as mere pre- 
disposing influences, which, leading us 
up to the disputed point, affect our men- 
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tal vision with strabism, and cause our 
espousal of one side or the other. It is 
rather with the almost total insuscepti- 
bility to the arguments of the other 
side, after the espousal of a cause, that 
we are concerned. That men are born 
with pre-dispositions, which education 
and environment should develop and 
strengthen, is not strange, or that they 
should be influenced by interest or pref- 
erence ; but that they should be inca- 
pable of seeing beyond the moiety of an 
issue which they chance to affirm or de- 
ny, even when the other side is held up 
to their’very eyes, needs a word of ex- 
planation, at any rate to those not versed 
in psychological processes. 
Examination of our mental states dis- 
closes, as a primary and fundamental 
condition, that consciousness in its per- 
fection can take cognizance of but one 
thing at a time, and that, in proportion 
to the multiplicity of objects presented 
synchronously toconsciousness, increase 
the haziness and imperfection of the 
cognition. Or, as negatively expressed 
by that very able psychologist, Herbert 
Spencer, “two things cannot occupy con- 
sciousness at the same instant, in the 
same degree.” Consciousness, while the 
most extraordinary thing in the created 
universe, is yet very limited in its activ- 
ity, always losing in intention when it 
gains in extension, and vice versa. The 
explanatory importance the appreciation 
of this has upon the so frequent futility 
of controversial discussion must be at 
once obvious. Having once committed 
ourselves to one side or the other of an 
issue, our minds at once, of course, are 
filled with the arguments conducive to 
the success of our own side; and more, 
our ingenuity is taxed to invent some- 
thing, it may be, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, with which to assail or defend. In 
order, therefore, properly to understand 
the other side of the question, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to dismiss, for the 
time, our own cherished arguments, and 
examine with our mental vision rightly 
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focussed those of our opponents. An 
ideal controversy would proceed by the 
successive interchange of argument after 
argument, each becoming to its tempo- 
rary possessor the sole object of thought, 
and finally the “joint force and full re- 
sult of all” would be with similar atten- 
tion and dispassionateness estimated 
and valued,—all in the interest of 
truth, not in the glorification and ag- 
grandizement of victory. But in prac- 
tice how impossible is such a method! 
Even the most conscientious and candid 
of disputants cannot lay aside his own 
ideas, and prevent their constantly ob- 
scuring his vision in his regarding the 
thoughts of his opponent. Such a pro- 
ceeding is seemingly Utopian, yet with- 
out it argument must ever continue as 
productive of as much perversity as at 
present. 

But in saying that it is impossible for 
us to give attention to the opposing ar- 
gument, a qualification must be made, 
for we must not fail to recognize that 
attention required to give it an answer. 
We do here direct consciousness full 
upon it, but the moment we have seen 
what it is, we try our best to smother it 
by heaping upon it our own beliefs, and 
after the inhumation of its original sig- 
nificance, we endeavor to galvanize the 
cadaver into the semblance of life, to 
use against its originators. The late 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter expresses this but 
moderately, when, in his able work on 
“Mental Physiology,” he says: “ With 
most persons, indeed, the first effect of 
an assertion which runs counter to their 
settled beliefs is to make them think 
what can be said against it.” [The ital- 
icized word is his. } 

So much for the natural and constitu- 
tional obstacles in the way of argument- 
ative efficacy; but how many fold are 
these increased by incidental pride, in- 
terest, passion, and the legion of other 
. accompaniments of disputation. Under 
the most favorable circumstances we 
have seen how difficult a thing it is to 
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do justice to the cause not our own, but 
when these incidents of controversy — 
absent once in a thousand times —are 
permitted to influence the mind, then 
Truth, disgusted at the defection of her 
militants, deserts the scene. Argument, 
so-called, may then hold sway, but reas- 
oning is in abeyance ; for, as Professor 
Bain tells us, “ The mind, excited at the 
instance of possessions, pride, fear, or 
antipathy, is, to that extent, incapacitat- 
ed from admitting rival considerations.” 
The expansion of this topic into an 
elaborate treatise were no difficult mat- 
ter. Enough has been here lightly 
touched upon to show to those not con- 
versant about intellectual operations, 
that the difficulties of argument are in- 
terwoven with its warp and woof ; and 
to those who depreciate the value of 
logic as a discipline, or as of practical 
use, that it is not to blame for the im- 
perfections of the mind: it can but, as 
some teach, describe the correct ideal 
psychical reasoning; or as others con- 
tend, supply a method of verification. 
This same recognition of the extreme 

difficulty of dislodging from the mind 
ideas once in possession, and of func- 
tional circumspection, does much to ex- 
oneratedisputantsfrom the so frequently 
alleged sophistry, disingenuousness, and 
intentional misleading. Lamentably 
true it is that men ofttimes, urged by 
base motives, endeavor to convince 
other minds of what they themselves 
know to be false ; but such willful soph- 
ists are much more rare then the often 
heard crimination would lead one to sus- 
pect. Much more often is it the case. 
that these men’s minds—for reasons 
which we have seen — have been unable 
to assimilate other pabulum than error ; 
all else lying in their cerebra are indt- 
gesta moles, until, growing by what they . 
feed upon, error becomes their mental 
tissue, to be eliminated only at the ex- 
pense of life. Reasoners of this type 
are quite as intellectually color-blind as 
the engineer who mistakes the danger 
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signal, and quite as dangerous, too ; but 
charity and pity rather than hate and 
persecution should characterize our 
treatment of them, possessing, as we 
do, reliable color tests to which, before 
we trust, we may subject them; or in 
the absence of indubitable criteria, we 
should always remember that since the 
world began the greatest theories and 
thoughts of men have been considered 
near akin to madness. The accusation 
made by one great statesman against 
another, who was and is also one of the 
greatest masters of persuasive, logical 
eloquence, that he was “inebriated by 
the exuberance of his own verbosity,” 
constitutes an indictment which may 
be sustained against an overwhelming 
majority of controversialists ; while the 
charge of administering argumentative 
intoxicants to one’s adversary, to befud- 
dle his understanding, while one slyly 
throws over one’s shoulder the contents 
of one’s own cup, is, in ninety-nine cases 
in a hundred, as silly as it is false. 
What, in conclusion, does the fore- 
going teach us in regard to the use and 
abuse of argument? And can anything 
be done to eliminate these abuses? 
Unquestionably education and erudition 
can effect much; the former by teach- 
ing the mind the proper methods of 
drawing conclusions, and how to utilize 
the facts ; the latter by supplying the 
facts. The clown is always positive, 
and dogmatizes upon an astounding ex- 
iguity of information; having learned 
nothing of intellectual equilibrium, he 
forms an unchangeable opinion upon 
perfectly inconclusive evidence, which 
grows with his growth and strengthens 
with his strength. The highly trained 
mind, on the other hand, examines a 
multiplicity of facts before coming toa 
conclusion, and even suspends judgment 
entirely. As a profound philosopher 
observes, the opinion of a learned mind 
is of value, because it is presumed to 
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know the other side. Of course, even 
the most highly wrought and most eru- 
dite mind cannot transcend its own con- 
ditions, but if there is any difference be- 
tween the intellectual and the unintel- 
lectual, it is that the former are not only 
better able but more cautious in draw- 
ing conclusions. 

If it be said in reply to this that 
the greatest controversies have raged 
between the most learned, the reply is 
that these controversies have for the 
most part been relative to questions 
about which there justly exists debat- 
able ground ; and again that, ceterts par- 
thus, the amenability to reason of the 
learned far surpasses that of the un- 
learned. Again, with the rise of intel- 
ligence arise a host of considerations, 
unthought of by the boor; and finally, 
the disputes of men attract attention in 
proportion to the intellectual prestige 
and position of the cont roversialists, 
thereby attracting much more than pass- 
ing attention. 

It seems, therefore, while making a 
few necessary “mental reservations,” 
inevitable to recognize in a true and 
liberal education, such an one as renders 
the mind as nearly as possible (ofa 
teres atque rotunda, the sovereign alle- 
viation, if not curative, of the ills that 
brood around argument ; and while we 
may admit that but too often an intel- 
lectual pride struts by the side of intel- 
lectual power, yet would we not uproot 
the plant because a noxious parasite de- 
stroys some of its best fruit. 

To state when, where, and how, argu- 
ment is most effective is much less in 
the province of the psychologist than in 
that of the teachers of eloquence, and 
literary style and persuasiveness ; but 
even these cannot teach tact and judg- 
ment, which are natal gifts, but without 
which controversy, no matter how able 
and forcible, will but intensify an op- 
ponent’s conviction. 

C. Davis English. 
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A CHRISTMAS EVE ON HANGMAN’S BAR. 


SMe RS. WELTON was in any- 
r/ES thing but a pleasant humor. 
Her pretty little face was 
contracted by a frown, and 
her little foot tapped the 
heavy Brussels carpet impatiently. 
With a quick, petulant movement she 
crossed to the window, and drawing 
back the curtains, looked out on the 
street. The wind was sweeping along 
with angry gusts, hurling the snow be- 
fore it in all directions. The dull twi- 
light overcast the scene with a gloomy 
gray that was calculated to inspire mel- 
ancholy in the gayest heart. There 
was something in the very gloominess 
of the scene that harmonized with her 
feelings, and roused Mrs. Welton to 
something very like rejoicing at her 
own wretchedness. She felt that her 
position was tragic, and it was satisfying 
to feel that Nature too was in a tragic 
mood. 

“He might just as well turn me out 
there,” she muttered, as she looked out 
at the flying snow. “I might just as 
well be turned out to find a home in the 
snow. To leave New York in the mid- 
dle of the season, with the most delight- 
ful receptions yet to come, with the 
opera season just started, and the sym- 
phonic concerts just about to begin, is 
sufficiently awful; but to leave New 
York in the middle of the season, and 
go out of the world,— to go into exile in 
the wilderness,— it ’s — it’s —” Words 
failed her, and she indicated the enor- 
mity of the situation bya little shudder. 

“It’s too horrible for words to ex- 
press,” she continued. “I don’t see 


how Charles could have been so incon- 
siderate. Other people have failed be- 
fore now, and yet they did n’t have to go 
out of the world. And then if he had 
to leave New York, why couldn't he 
have been interested in a mine in Penn- 
sylvania, or somewhere besides in Cali- 
fornia ?”’ 

“ Mamma, I’ve found it!” It was her 
little son, a child of eight, who inter- 
rupted her reverie. 

“ Found what, dear ?”’ 

“Where we’re going.” And he pro- 
duced a small geography in great glee. 
“ Tina showed it to me, and there it is, 
— that long crooked yellow place.” 

A long crooked yellow place,— there 
was something about the contemptuous 
designation that pleased her, though 
she would not have confessed it. 

“What city are we going to live in, 
mamma?” 

“The city of Hangman’s Bar,” with 
another little shudder. She accepted 
the name of their future home as a gra- 
tuituous brutality ; one that she felt jus- 
tified in resenting as a personal affront. 

“ But this place is n’t big enough for 
me to live on. How are we all going to 
live in a little yellow place like that ?” 

“T don’t know, dear, I don’t know,” 
she answered hopelessly. Her own ideas 
of where they were going were not much 
more definite than those of the child. 

“Tina says it’s only a map. What is 
a map?” 

“ A picture.” 

“And is Hangman’s Bar like New 
York?” 

“No, indeed. Run and find Tina, and 
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she'll tell you all about it; mamma 
wants to think.” 

No wonder she wanted to think, poor 
little woman. A week before she would 
have laughed gayly at the idea of her 
thinking about anything. Life had been 
one long holiday for her, and she had 
never known the necessity of thinking 
about anything. Anonly child, she had 
had every whim gratified. When think- 
ing became absolutely necessary, her 
maid had done her thinking for her; 
while she had devoted herself to the pur- 
suit of pleasure with a singleness of pur- 
pose that no other pursuit would have 
justified. When she married Charles 
Welton all the world went into raptures, 
—that is, all the world of which she 
knew anything, or for which she cared 
anything. Charles was well off and had 
a brilliant future before him, while the 
fact that she brought an independent 
fortune was not supposed to cloud that 
future in any way. They were both 
social favorites, and it was so clearly a 
love match that everybody felt they had 
a right to rejoice: 

Their married life was merely a con- 
tinuation of what they had enjoyed be- 
fore,—a continual round of pleasure. 
Balls, teas, dinners, concerts, opera, and 
the theater, filled the time. She was 
proud of their reputation of being good 
entertainers, and took delight in making 
each entertainment alittle more success- 
ful than its predecessor. “ Surprise is 
the secret of success,’’ she used to say, 
and surprise to her always meant ex- 
travagant expenditure. But one day the 
crash came. They had been living fully 
up to their income, and a series of un- 
fortunate investments wrecked their for- 
tune. Charles came home one evening 
with a grave face, and drew her into the 
library, which he had furnished with all 
the taste of a literary man. But the 
handsome sets of standard works were 
never taken down from the shelves ex- 
cept to be dusted, and she never thought 
of coming into the room except when 
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she found the heac of the ballroom op- 
pressive, and she came there for rest. 

“ Louise,” he said, “ I have something 
important to communicate to you.” 

She looked at him in surprise. His 
serious tone was one that she was unac- 
customed to, and there was a hardness 
about his voice that she did not under- 
stand. 

‘“‘T have never told you anything about 
my business, because I did not think 
you had any interest in it, —”’ 

“ No,” — with a nervous little laugh,— 
“T never do care anything about busi- 
ness. It is so difficult to understand.” 
She felt uncomfortable and apprehen- 
sive of something, but it would have 
been hard for her to explain why. 

“But now I must tell you that our 
firm closed its doors today.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes, we have failed, and I am a 
ruined man.” He paused, but while she 
tried to look interested, it was evident 
that his words conveyed no definite 
meaning to her. 

“T need not go into details,” he con- 
tinued, “that would simply tire you. It 
is enough that I should tell you that our 
firm has been losing money for some 
time. I have been living beyond my 
means, spending more money than I had 
a right to, and now we have no money 
left to pay our debts. I have assigned 
everything, and must go to California to 
take charge of a mine there in which I 
am interested. Oh Lou, little woman, 
it is hard to have to tell you this; it will 
be a cruel change to you, but it must be 
done.” He had tried to be perfectly 
calm in telling her, but the strain was 
too great in his nervous condition, and 
he had broken down completely. 

“And can I go to California with 
you ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, we must all go.” 

“That will be so nice,” she said joy- 
ously. “I love travel, you know, and 
Europe is getting so stupid now.” 


“ That ’s a brave little woman. You 
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have made it a great deal easier for me. 
I was afraid that the prospect would 
crush you.” 

“ When do we start ?” 

“As soon as we can get ready. Early 
next week, probably.” 

“But, Charles, you know we have 
friends coming to dinner next Thurs- 
day. We cannot start beforethat. And 
then we have accepted invitations all 
through the winter. I don’t think we 
can start before March or April.”’ 

“We must send word to our friends 
that we are going away. We cannot 
postpone our departure. I don’t think 
they are likely to expect us to do so,” 
he added with some bitterness. 

“Well, I suppose we can postpone the 
dinner until we come back. They will 
think it strange that we go away so sud- 
denly, though.” 

“They will think it very funny, in- 
deed, but we cannot prevent that.” He 
saw that his wife did not understand the 
gravity of the situation, but he had not 
the heart to make her understand it yet. 
As the preparations for their departure 
continued, however, she began to under- 
stand the one fact that remained for her 
toknow. They were going to California, 
not for a visit, but to live there. And 
they were going to live at a mine where 
there would be no society ; no theaters 
and balls; no dinners, and no operas; 
they were going to a place that had a 
horrible name, one that she could not 
think of without shuddering. Visions 
of red shirts, and pistols, and knives, and 
all manner of lawlessness, haunted her 
day and night. No wonder that she felt 
they were going out of the world, when 
they were giving up all that she had ever 
cared for, to live amid such surronnd- 
ings. 

In tirme she began to understand, in- 
definitely and in a vague sort of way, 
another thing. When she had ordered 
things for her entertainments, somehow 
the result had been that their money 
was used up. Whenever she had wanted 
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anything, she had always ordered it, and 
that was the last thought she gave to the 
matter. The idea that bills were pre- 
sented to her husband for these things, 
and that the bills had to be paid, had 
never presented itself to her. Now all 
this came to her as in some way the 
cause of their having to go into exile, 
and she exaggerated her extravagance 
into the sole cause of their misfortunes. 

She began to condemn herself, and to 
fee] that she had unwittingly done some 
great wrong. Her husband tried hard 
to be cheerful in her presence, and to 
hide from her his dejection. But he 
could not prevent her seeing it at times, 
and she condemned herself the more. 
It was the harder for her, because she 
knew that much of his anxiety was on 
her own account. She determined that 
she would bear her share of the bur- 
den, and make it easy for her husband, 
but just how to carry out this determin- 
ation was what puzzled her. It was so 
new to her, all this planning, and econ- 
omizing, and getting ready for their de- 
parture to a land of which she knew 
nothing. She tried to take an interest 
in it all, however, and once even asked 
her husband about his business. But 
she was soon bewildered by the mass of 
unfamiliar particulars, and abandoned 
that attempt. ‘She did understand one 
thing, however, and though her husband 
sometimes found her eyes red, he always 
found her cheerful, and full of some plan 
connected with their journey or their 
new life. She relieved him of his one 
anxiety, — that she would be unhappy 
because of their changed circumstances, 
and that left him to enjoy the prospect. 

“It is much easier to be poor where 
nobody knows you,” he said to himself. 
“Out there in California I can have as 
little money as I like,—or rather as little 
as I am compelled to, and there is no- 
body to sneer. But to economize in the 
club,— to move into a small house where 
your guests would brush against the or- 
naments when you entertain,— that ’s 
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what I could n’t stand ; and so, if Louise 
is contentd to go out there, I am more 
than satisfied.” 


It was a bright sunny winter morning 
when the train rolled up to the station 
nearest to Hangman’s Bar, and the Wel- 
tons got off the train. Glenvale, the 
station, was little besides a waiting room 
for passengers, open to the weather at 
front and back, and a small wooden ware- 
house, in front of which two empty 
freight cars stood on a side track. It 
was the shipping point for fruit and grain 
raised in the neighborhood, but there 
were no houses there. A short distance 
up the road was the small cottage in 
which the station master lived, but there 
were no other houses in sight. 

Mrs. Welton’s worst misgivings re- 
garding the society of their new home 
seemed to be confirmed,—there was 
none. But perhaps this was better than 
the society she had pictured to herself 
whenever Hangman’s Bar came to her 
mind. ‘The society there had idealized 
itself in her mind, and presented itself 
as a colossal man with red shirt, panta- 
loons stuck inside his boots, a black 
beard, a villainous face, and a belt around 
his waist bristling with revolvers and 
knives. In the background there was 
always a large tree, from one of the 
branches of which the figure of a man 
was suspended by a rope. 

But this morning the picture did not 
rise in her mind. Humanity seemed to 
be dwarfed out of existence in the pres- 
ence of Nature. The cool, brisk atmos- 
phere was exhilarating, almost intoxicat- 
ing, after their long journey in the close, 
stuffy cars. Stretching out before them 
were the undulating foothills of the Si- 
erra Nevadas rising in successive ranges, 
and changing from green to purple, from 
purple to blue, and from blue to snowy 
white as the snow-capped Sierras rose 
high above all, thrusting their peaks into 
the liquid blue sky. How could she 
think of cruel humanity, when the col- 
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umbines nodded to her a modest wel- 
come from the roadside, and the maripo- 
sa lilies fearlessly challenged her admir- 
ation ? 

“Tt is grand,” she murmured. “It is 
like a glimpse of heaven. Everything is 
beautiful,— the mountains in their gran- 
deur, the oaks in their massive strength, 
the pines in their majesty, and even the 
simple roadside flowers,— they are all 
beautiful.” 

“ The stage is waiting for us.” It was 
her husband that roused her from her 
reverie, and then she noticed for the first 
time that the stage had driven up as they 
stood there. She scrutinized the driver 
curiously as they took their seats. He 
was a young man, heavily built, and with 
a clumsy, indolent way of carrying him- 
self. But he was not bad looking, and 
she noticed with some amusement that 
his long blonde mustache showed evi- 
dence of receiving much attention, and 
his curly hair was well oiled, a fact that 
was evident not only to the eyes but also 
to the sense of smell. She was rather 
pleased with him, however, for there was 
an expression of good humor about him 
and as she received the seat of honor be- 
side the driver she soon learned that he 
had a fund of anecdote. 

Some of his stories, it was true, he 
might have omitted, for he had an un- 
fortunate habit of pointing with his whip 
to an ugly bit of road, and telling how 
“the stage was once pushed over the 
bank there by a lumber team, and spoilt 
about a dozen people”; or how a road 
agent once stepped out from behind that 
tree and “stood up the stage, making a 
pretty lively haul.” 

But in spite of these drawbacks she 
found him quite entertaining, and he 
pointed out the various places of interest ° 
as they came along, and was enthusiastic 
with her about the scenery, though it 
was admiration of his companion rather 
than of nature that prompted it. 

“ What a picturesque little cottage,” 
she cried suddenly, as they came around 
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a bend of the road, and saw a rustic cot- 
tage on a bench overlooking the river 
below them. 

“Like the place, do you?” he in- 
quired. 4 

“Indeed I do. It is an ideal little 
home, so cosy and picturesque.” 

“Well you’re lucky,” he answered 
with a smile. “I guess you'll know 
the place pretty well before long, ’cause 
that’s where you’re going. That’s 
Hangman’s Bar.” 

“ But I thought Hangman’s Bar was 
a town, —that there were a number of 
people there.” 

“ There was lots of people in the early 
days, when they was washing gold on 
the river. But since they’ve took to 
deep mining, there’s only the people 
working in the mine. The men lives 
in that house by the hill.” 

By this time they had reached a point 
in the road just above the house, and 
the stage stopped to let themout. They 
followed a narrow path down the hill- 
side, crossed a rustic bridge over a gully 
that had been cut by the water at some 
early day, but had been left dry by the 
changing of the channel between their 
new home and the “ boarding house,” 
where the men ate and slept, and were 
soon standing on the veranda of their 
future residence. Here they were re- 
ceived by the foreman of the mine and 
his wife, the boarding house keeper. 
They were a comfortable looking Irish 
couple, and while the foreman took Mr. 
Welton down to the mine, he being im- 
patient to take charge, Mrs. Welton was 
left to the wife, who proceeded to intro- 
duce her to her new home. 

That evening, as the men sat smoking 
their pipes under the trees before the 
boarding house, the new superintendent 
and his wife were naturally the subject 
of discussion. 

“What do you think of him, anyhow, 
T:m ?” said one of them, addressing the 
foreman. 

“Well,” answered the latter, “ while 
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I ain't no man to talk about my super- 
iors, it being a habit I got into while I 
was in the war, —” 

“QO, blow the war! We’ve heard all 
‘bout that often enough already.” 

“ Jack Balton, it ’d ’a’ done you good to 
been in the war a while yourself. You’d 
‘a’ learned to keep a civil tongue about 
you, which is what you ’ve never learned 
yet:” 

“Well, stow that, and tell us about 
the new boss. You kin preach when 
we have n’t nothin’ else to talk about.” 

“ Well, as for that, preachin’ does you 
good any time. But the new boss, while 
I don't think much of them as talks 
‘bout their superior officers, I think he’s 
a good deal of a tenderfoot, don’t seem 
to know much. Still, I do say, any fel- 
low that picks him up for a fool has got 
hold of the wrong end of the drill. 
He’s quick, an’ you take my word he’ll 
learn quick. You won’t have no chance 
to fool him, neither. He’ll make you 
work, Jack Balton, so you'll know what 
work is.” 

“Yes, I seen that myself,” said an- 
other. “ Jumped me when I was foolin’ 
round the hoistin’ works, and said he 
guessed I’d be able to find something 
to do if I went down the shaft. I don’t 
think he’s goin’ to git along any too 
well ; that’s my opinion of him.” 

“Well, you always did need some- 
body to keep you to work. Tell us 
about the lady. You seen her, didn’t 
you, Tim?” spoke up another. 

“Yes, you might know you'd want 
to hear about the lady, Bill. Though I 
don’t see as you have any call to be 
askin’ about girls, when you go- six 
nights a week over to spark with Sam- 
son’s girl, ten miles over an’ back.” 

“ Never you mind where I go, or how 
far it is,” replied Bill, coloring. 

“ Well, my opinion of the lady is she’s . 
a high flyer.” 

“ An’ my opinion is,” interrupted his 
wife, “that she ’s too high an’ mighty to 
get along in these parts. Turned her 
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nose up about everything in the house 
over there. Did n’t seem to like nothin’, 
an’ patronized me till I felt like nobody. 
It’s my opinion she won’t stay here 
long, an’ then she ’ll leave that fine hus- 
band of hers to learn how to run a mine 
by himself. Asked me, too, if the men 
was awful rough up here, an’ if I had any 
trouble gettin’ along with you. I told 
her I'd jest like to see any of you boys 
givin’ meany trouble. An’ I would, too.” 
She looked, as she stood there with her 
brawny arms upon her ample hips, as if 
it would bea serious matter for any of 
them that attempted it. 

The outlook was certainly not very 
promising for Welton and his wife, but 
they were wholly unconscious of the un- 
friendly feeling, and proceeded with the 
duties of their new life with energy. 
Mrs. Welton found the unaccustomed 
duties of housekeeping very complicat- 
ed, and discovered many things that she 
did not know how to do; but she worked 
along with a courage born of the deter- 
mination to be useful, and she soon found 


herself drifting into the habit of running 
across the bridge to the boarding house, 
to consult Mrs. O’Brien about this thing 
and that, until the latter came to look 
upon her new neighbor as her protégé, 
and took a motherly interest in her suc- 


cess. The men soon found that it was 
very unsafe to say anything derogatory 
to Mrs. Welton in the presence of the 
housekeeper, and the protection even ex- 
tended to the new boss. 

“ Poor dear,” she would say, “it ain’t 
her fault if she’s as helpless as a kitten. 
It’s the fault of them as brought her up, 
an’ my opinion is it’s a burnin’ shame 
to bring a girl up that way. S’pose I 
brought my Cordelia up so she didn’t 
know how to make a bed, or sew a patch 
on a pair of overalls,”— and she glanced 
with pride toward her young hopeful, 
who was at that moment struggling with 
her father’s garments, — “an’ she’s 
learnin’ fast, too, in spite of her bad 
bringin” up.” 
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But Mrs. O’Brien’s championship was 
not so much needed as might have been 
expected. Mr. Welton soon proved a 
favorite among the men, who recognized 
that he was not a hard master, while de- 
manding good work from them. He sug- 
gested several changes in their methods 
of work, and while they adopted them 
with a tolerant air, as if to say, “We'll 
try it, but you'll find it won’t work,” 
they always found that it did work and 
was an improvement on the old method. 

And as for Mrs. Welton, they came 
fairly to worship her. She was hand- 
some, and they could not help being at- 
tracted by that. But they soon learned 
that though they did not see her very 
often, she sympathized with them in 
their little troubles as she heard of them 
from Mrs. O’Brien, and more than once 
when they got into trouble with the new 
boss, as they continued to call him, they 
felt the effect of her sympathy in the 
mitigation of their punishment. 

“You are ruining my discipline, 
Louise,” he said to her one day. “The 
men actually count upon your assistance 
when they have done wrong. It would 
be a serious matter if I were not so for- 
tunate in having a good lot of men. Who 
would ever have suspected that you 
would hold such a position when you used 
to shiver at the mention of Hangman’s 
Bar? Do you ever think of that colossal 
red-shirted, black-bearded villain with 
the arsenal, now?” 

“T was very foolish then,” she an- 
swered with a smile. ‘“ The specter has 
completely disappeared.” 

“I thought he must have done so, or 
you would have some misgivings about 
your own son. You are bringing him 
up like alittle savage, Louise. Just look 
at him now.” 

She glanced at the boy, as he and Mrs. 
O’Brien’s Cordelia were rolling around 
playing with the large Newfoundland 
dog. 

“ He does look like a savage,” she said. 
“ But he is as happy as he is dirty. Dirt 
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is healthy, though society may disap- 
prove of it. And he is accumulating a 
store of health that will last through 
life.” 

“Perhaps you are right, for I do not 
think there is water enough in the river 
to wash off that coating of health.” 

“The savage is curbed at times, too. 
At least he and Cordelia think so, when 
they are called in to study their lessons. 
They are really making good progress, 
and will soon know more than their 
teacher.” 

“ Your old friends in New York would 
be amused to see you teaching the child 
of an Irish laborer. Do you think they 
would recognize you?” 

“Sometimes I hardly know myself. 
Everything is so changed out here. I 
wonder whether I should feel strange in 
entering a drawing room now.” 

“Here is a letter for you, sir. Jim 
threw it off the stage as he passed.” It 
was Tim O’Brien that broke in on the 
conversation. 

Mr. Welton took the letter, and as he 
read it a shade of annoyance passed over 
his face. 

‘“‘What is the matter, dear ?”’ his wife 
asked. 

‘“‘T have ordered some new machinery 
for the mine. I sent the most explicit 
instructions about some changes I want- 
ed made, and they don’t seem able to 
understand them at all. I shall have to 
go to San Francisco to attend to it.” 

“The change will do you good ; you 
have been working too much lately. And 
the trip is not a hard one.” 

“T was not thinking of that, but of the 
fact that I must leave yeu here alone.” 

“QO, I shall be safe enough. Youcan 
leave me under the protection of Mr. 
O’Brien. He will look after me, won’t 
you, Mr. O’Brien ?” 

“ That I will, ma’am, an’ proud:to do 
“ But do not forget that Christmas will 
be here in ten days. I do not want to 
have you away on the first Christmas 


it. 
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in our new home. Besides, you can bring 
Santa Claus with you for Harry, and 
don’t forget Cordelia. I have been trou— 
bled how we could get things for them.” 

And so it was arranged, and though 
she had a sad misgiving in her heart as 
of some impending danger, she bade him 
goodby with a bright smile as the stage 
bore him away, and shook off her fore- 
bodings as foolish fancies inspired by 
her separation from her husband. 

It was on the sixth day after his de- 
parture, however, that she was reminded 
of her misgivings. Mrs. O’Brien came 
to her in a state of great excitement. 

“OQ Mrs. Welton,” she exclaimed. 
“ Bill Carson has hurt himself. He’s 
fell down the shaft, an’ it’s a blessed 
wonder if the boy ain’t killed himself. 
He’s been moonin’ too much lately, an’ 
losin’ his sleep; goin’ over courtin’ that 
girl of Samson’s, who ain’t worth the 
likes of Bill anyway, an’ I always told 
him no good would come of it at all, an’ 
now he’s gonean’ killed himself, an’ what 
good has all his courtin’ done him ?” 

Mrs. O’Brien was wailing out this ti- 
rade and wringing her hands, as they 
hurried over to the hoisting works. Here 
they found that Bill had been taken out 
of the shaft, and was lying on the engi- 
neer’s platform, surrounded by the sym- 
pathizing men. He did not seem to be 
so badly hurt as Mrs. O’Brien’s words 
would indicate, for he raised his head as 
they came in, and smiled mournfully. 

“Tt ain’t of much consequence 
ma’am,” he said to Mrs. Welton. “ You 
don’t need to be anxious "bout me. I 
should n’t hardly know I was hurt at all 
if you didn’t look so pale an’ anxious 
like, an’ there ain’t no occasion, for—” 
he stopped with a groan as one of the 
men lifted his head to place a coat un- 
der it. 

“ He was workin’ down the shaft, put 
tin’ in timbers, ma’am,” explained one 


of the men, “an’ missed his footin’, an’ 
feli bout twenty foot. 
his head.” 


Must ha’ struck 
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“ He must be taken right away from 
here,” she said. “ He will be more com- 
fortable at my house ; get something to 
carry him on, and take him there as soon 
as you can. Mr. O’Brien, do you know 
where to get a doctor?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, there’s a doctor over 
to town, "bout five miles by the trail.” 

“ Hurryand tell him tocome here. He 
must come immediately. Bring him to 
my house, and we shall make Bill as 
comfortable as we can in the meantime.” 

Her own coolness impressed the oth- 
ers, and they were soon busy carrying 
out her orders. Bill was carried on an 
improvised stretcher, and was soon rest- 
ing in bed, while Mrs. Welton applied 
cool bandages to his bruised and bleed- 
ing head. The doctor, upon his arrival, 
examined the patient, and after declar- 
ing that it was nothing but a couple of 
broken ribs, anda broken leg, and arather 
ugly cut on the head, departed, leaving 
directions for his treatment, and some 
medicine to allay the fever. 

“He'll be out and working again 
soon,” he said, “ but keep him perfectly 
quiet as long as he’ll stand it.” 

For three days he Jay there, worrying 
about giving Mrs. Welton so much 
trouble, and protesting that he was well 
enough to get out, yet taking a quiet 
pleasure in seeing her move quietly about 
the room, and longing for the time when 
she should change the bandages, and he 
should feel her cool, soothing touch on 
his hot head. It was the day before 
Christmas, and the men had all gone to 
a Christmas ball that was to be held in 
town that evening. Jack Balton had re- 
mained behind, remarking that his day 
for that sort of thing was over, and as 
he agreed to attend to anything that 
Mrs. Welton wanted, Mrs. O’Brien felt 
that she might take an outing. 

The patient was sleeping calmly, and 
Mrs. Welton sat on the veranda over- 
looking the river talking to Jack. 

“T don’t suppose I’d know how to get 
along anywhere off this river now,” he 
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remarked. “I’ve mined here so long 
I’d feel strange anywhere else. Thirty 
year ago I came up here an’ worked with 
my pardners, an’ they went home rich, 
an’ here lam. They had sense enough 
to leave the river an’ go somewhere 
else.” 

“TI can hardly blame you for staying 
here, though; it is such a beautiful place. 
I could watch the river tumbling along 
over those bowlders all day. It seems 
like a thing of life; all animation, and 
good spirits.” 

“Yes, the river’s pretty enough now, 
but you see it in winter. We haven't 
had much rain this year, but wait for the 
first heavy rain, then you'll think the 
river’s mad. ‘Bout ten year ago I re- 
member one afternoon jest like this. The 
sun was shinin’ bright, an’ there was n't 
no sign of rain. Pretty soon they was 
clouds allround. It did’t rain here, but 
up on the Sierras it jest came down, an’ 
— Jumpin’ Moses, I don’t like that!” 

“ What is it?” 

“You see them black heavy clouds 
hangin’ on the mountains? Well, them 
means rain, an’ lots of it. If I knowany- 
thing ‘bout that river, you'll see her 
boomin’ by tomorrow. She'll come up 
so sudden you’ll think somebody’s let 
all the water in up above somewhere.”’ 

As he spoke a low, rumbling sound 
was heard. 

“T guess you won’t have to wait until 
tomorrow. She ’sacomin’ now, an’ she’s 
a comin’ lively, too.” 

“There is no danger here?” 

“No. I guess we’re safe enough here. 
There ’s thirty feet to spare on this bank 
an’ I don’t guess any cloud-burst is goin 
to lift her thirtyfeet.” 

The rumbling noise was growing con- 
tinually louder and stronger, and deep- 
ened into a dull continuous roar. The 
water in the river grew agitated, swirled 
around the rocks, and hurried on as 
if to escape impending danger. Soon 
the flood came, a sheet of white foam, a 
wall of angry water, burying the rocks 
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out of sight beneath it, filling the chan- 
nel, and beating against the banks with 
mad fury. They watched it with a cer- 
tain fascination. There was something 
grand in the resistless force with which 
the torrent dashed along, sweeping 
everything before it. Logs and trees 
caught up by the current sailed majesti- 
cally by with a suggestion of stately dig- 
nity ; others came in contact with some 
obstacle, and whirled around as if in 
death agony, and then freed from the 
contact were hurled along until they en- 
countered some new impediment. The 
water roared and bubbled in its fury un- 
til the noise was overpowering. 

Suddenly Jack touched her on the 
shoulder, and with a face of ashen white- 
ness, pointed behind them. The water 
had been rising in the river until it 
found an outlet through the gully be- 
tween them and the mainland, where 
the men’s boarding house was, and was 
dashing along, a sheet of white foam. 
In a few minutes they would be cut off 
from the mainland. The water in the 
river was already within a few feet of 
the top of the bank, and they noticed 
that the bank was washing away. 

“Run for your life,” he cried. “Get 
across the 'bridge before it is carried 
away.” 

“But Bill! we must save him. You 
rush inside and get him, he cannot walk 
yet ; Ill look out for myself. Go quick,” 
as he hesitated, “I can get along.” 

He dashed inside, and gathering Bill 
in his arms rushed out the other door, 
and across the bridge. As he crossed 
the water was aready sweeping over it. 
Gaining the other side he looked for 
Mrs. Welton. She had not preceded 
him as he supposed, and was nowhere to 
be seen. At that moment she appeared 
at the door of the house bearing Harry 
in her arms. Frightened by the roar of 





the water he had crouched in a corner, 
and was sobbing quietly to himself as 
his mother passed through the room 
searching for him. 
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She came down the path as rapidly as 
she could with her burden, and cast one 
despairing glance at the bridge. The 
water was pouring over it now; but it 
was the only avenue of escape, and gath- 
ering all her strength for the effort she 
dashed forward. Her clothing seemed 
to catch the water and hold her back, 
but she pushed on blindly; the world 
seemed swimming before her, every- 
thing seemed to be sweeping on with 
the cruel waters ; and then she knew no 
more. 

When she recovered consciousness 
she was lying on a bed in the men’s 
boarding house, and Jack was bending 
over her. 

“Jest stay quiet for a while, ma'am, 
an’ you'll be all right,” he said. “ Yes, 
he’s safe enough, — seeing her look of 
wild anxiety, as she remembered what 
had happened — he’s in by the fire get- 
tin’ dry. It was a plucky fight you made 
for it, ma’am.” : 

“T should have been drowned had it 
not been for you, and Harry would have 
been lost, too.” 

“Not a bit of it, ma’am. You was 
clean acrost the bridge when I caught 
you. But you got dizzy with the water, 
an’ fainted after all the work was over. 
It was about as close a call as I want to 
see, though,” he added. 


Christmas morning broke clear and 
bright on Hangman’s Bar. The roar of 
the flood had died away by degrees dur- 
ing the night. The water in the river 
had gone down almost to its normal con- 
dition ; the bed of the gully was dry,-ex- 
cept for a pool here and there. Mrs. 
Welton went out under the trees where 
the men had smoked their pipes on the 
first evening after her arrival, and looked 
upon the scene in amazement. The river 
was again bubbling over the rocks, but 
all else was changed, Along the banks 
driftwood and brush had been left; the 
rustic bridge across the gully had been 
swept away, and there beyond was the 
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flat as before, but the house was gone. to herself by the voice of her little boy 
The flood had washed away the bank who had come out unnoticed, and now 
from under it, until it had toppled over shouted gayly 


and been carried away. She wasrecalled “Merry Christmas, Mamma.” 
H. Elton Smith. 
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THE LITTLE HITCH. 


Goop scientist, your book read through, 
“Well put” say I, “and— maybe —true” ; 
But ere we at your altar fall, 

You must build off this brittle ball. 


Your light goes out precisely where 
Most needed — in the upper air: 

Where you make end let one make start, 
The world will follow, mind and heart. 


I fear, too, master, as in rhymes, 

There is a little hitch sometimes ; 

That, somehow, ’twixt the college chairs, 
The god, unseen, slips down the stairs. 


O scientist, that stubborn thing, 
The hoppled leg, the clippéd wing! 
The little hitch, the god unseen, 
The loop-hole— you know what I mean. 
John Vance Cheney. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE ALL AROUND. 


N Septem- 

ber 9th, 

1861, four 

men, — 

Henry 

Goodrich 

Henry 

Martin, 

Jared T. 

K i mber- 

ly, and 

the writer,—having missed the steamer 

that plied between San Francisco and 

Crescent City, started on foot to reach 

that point overland, by way of Petaluma, 

the Russian River valley, and the Coast 
Range. 

We were but little aware of the dan- 
gers that we should meet. A great share 
of the way at that time was a desolate 
wilderness. From Covelo in Mendocino 
County, to Eureka in Humboldt County, 
a distance of about 150 miles, was seldom 
passed over by white men except the 
mail carrier who traveled on horseback, 
and had only a faint trail to guide him 
on his way. Many parties had started 
out as we were doing, and no trace was 
ever seen of them again; the savage and 
warlike Eel River Indians alone could 
tell their fate. Had we known this, we 
should never have undertaken this peril- 
ous trip. 

We proceeded without difficulty up 
the beautiful Russian River valley, pass- 
ing the hamlets of Cloverdale, Ukiah, 
and Calpella, their appearance impress- 
ing the traveler with the prosperity and 
happiness of their inhabitants. All along 
peaceful cottages could be seen, sur- 
rounded by great fields of corn and 


stacks of grain. The sound of the thresh- 
er was constantly heard, and frequently 
great bands of cattle could be seen feed- 
ing upon the wild oats which grew in 
profusion. The valley at this season of 
the year seemed like Arcadia. The plains 
and hills were dotted over with flowers 
of every hue, which filled the air with 
perfume. The sweet song of birds was 
constantly heard. The sky was clear 
and bright, and the air delightful. As 
we traveled on, these peaceful signs of 
civilization began to change, and on the 
15th of September we reached Simpson 
and White’s ranch at the head of Long 
Valley, after which we plunged into the 
wilderness. We traveled that day on 
our lonely journey through a rough and 
rocky country, and in many places 
heavily wooded. We camped at night, 
and made ourselves as comfortable as 
possible before a cheerful camp fire. 

During the evening we were visited 
by a party of white men, who were re- 
turning to the settlement, and who gave 
alarming accounts of murder committed 
on white men by Indians. It seems the 
Indians had been goaded to these deeds 
by parties of white men, who made a 
business of taking into captivity their 
children, and disposing of them in var- 
ious ways in San Francisco. 

You can easily imagine our feelings 
were not pleasant after the interview 
with our evening visitors. With no 
thought of turning back, however, -we 
pushed on the next day. As we ad- 
vanced the country grew more wild and 
rough. At times we seemed to be trav- 
eling on the very ridge of the Coast 
Range. Away to the west could be 
seen the broad Pacific, looking in the 
sun's rays like a plate of burnished steel, 
while the space between showed an in- 
describable view of shapes and rough- 
ness. We were at times at a grea 
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height, and the view around us was 
grand as we looked over the tops of the 
immense forests, mountains, and valleys, 
till they touched the peaceful waters of 
the Pacific. 

Towards the close of a long day’s 
tramp, just at dusk, we were trudging 
wearily along with our coats on our 
arms, when we were surprised at seeing 
a party of white men. We soon joined 
them, and were received with much hos- 
pitality, though they told us there came 
near being one less of us, as they had 
supposed us to be Indians. 

One of them, a dead shot, had in- 
stantly grasped his rifle, and was on the 
point of firing, with probably fatal ef- 
fect, when he was stopped in the nick 
of time by another of the party who ex- 
claimed, “They are not Indians! An 
Indian was never seen with a boiled 
shirt on.” 

The party was prospecting for a stock 
range ; they had plenty to eat, and re- 
galed us on venison and other wild 
game. They reported having seen no 
Indians. 

Our trail the next day led through 
even a wilder country than any we had 
passed over, and frequent signs of the 
ferocious grizzly bear were seen, where 
he had clawed down great bunches of 
manzanita bushes to get the berries. 
This was the home of the grizzly, and 
at that time his domains were seldom 
encroached upon by white men. 

About half way through, on the ridge 
of the Coast Range and several miles 
from Eel River, there was. a station, 
where a number of horses and other 
necessities were kept for the mainte- 
nance of the mail service. It consisted 
of a small log cabin, beside which a 
stack of hay had been collected for the 
animals. A beautiful spring of water 
bubbled at the cabin door. The place 
seemed to be quite a rendezvous for 
hunters and trappers, and such men as 
are found only in such wild fastnesses 
of the mountains. We spent a night 
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here, and were cordially received by 
these rough and adventurous men. 

After getting what information we 
could from our mountain friends, and a 
few articles of food, we started on again, 
feeling quite elated that perhaps we 
should not be troubled by the Indians. 
We traveled till about noon, when our 
trail seemed to vanish and was entirely 
lost. We wandered about nearly all 
day in search of it but could not find it ; 
nothing but an old Indian trail could be 
seen. 

We were-in a precarious condition. 
Not only were we worn out with fatigue, 
but we had been a long time without 
water, our thirst adding greatly to our 
distress. Down, down, many miles away, 
could be traced the running, limpid, 
sparkling waters of Eel River. But that 
could do us no good,— many barriers 
were between us and it. 

While waiking about, almost frantic, 
on the Indian trail, I saw where another 
branched off, and following this it led 
me to a spring of pure cold water. For- 
getful of our surroundings, forgetful of 
everything for a time, we cooled our 
parched lips, and felt much invigorated 
after our copious draughts. 

We were lost : there was nothing left 
for us but to return to the station. It 
was impossible for us to reach the sta- 
tion that night, but we traveled on our 
way back till night overtook us, and 
then made a camp. We were at this 
time, on a high mountain, a little way 
Iowa, on the west side of the summit. 
We had heard of rumors of Indian atro- 
cities, and from indications they seemed 
to be in the country all around us, It 
was proposed to build a fire, but to this 


‘Kimberly and myself objected ; but the 


others were much older, and so had 
their way and lay by the fire, while 
Kimberly and I lay concealed in the 
bushes. 

The night passed without disturbance, 
and in the morning we started on our 
way back again to the station. We ar- 
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rived within a mile of the station, where 
we halted to quench our thirst at a 
spring situated in a small basin, the 
ground at a little distance being much 
higher than at the spring. We reached 
here at nine o’clock in the morning. 

After resting a while Kimberly and I 
were asked by the others to go down to 
the station for the necessary informa- 
tion, while they, Martin and Goodrich, 
staid at the spring. But as Kimberly 
and I had done most of the running 
about we told them we would not, but 
would wait for them to go and come 
back. They at last consented to. this, 
and Kimberly and I were left alone at 
the spring. 

Here we waited till two o’clock in the 
afternoon, when we began to feel 
alarmed at their long absence. They 
had left several articles, which with our 
own were too heavy for us to carry, so 
we decided that one should go down to 
the station and see what was the trouble, 
while’ the other remained at the spring 
with our blankets and the rest of the 
baggage. I consented to stay, and Kim- 
berly started for the station. I admit I 
felt uneasy, alone in this great solitude, 
and as the time drew near when I 
thought Kimberly would return, my 
feelings were anything but pleasant. 
The sun was fast sinking in the western 
sky, and I was eagerly listening for 
Kimberly’s footsteps, but they came 
not. A vague feeling of danger and 
uneasiness came over me. After wait- 
ing nearly all day for Martin and Good- 
rich to return, I was now more per- 
plexed than ever at Kimberly’s long 
delay. There was a reason for all this, 
I argued: something must have hap- 
pened. 

I had waited till I could wait no longer, 
and was on the point of starting for the 
station, when I spied Kimberly running 
at full speed down in the little basin I 
occupied. The perspiration was running 
profusely down his cheeks, and his face 
was livid from exertion.. He told me in 
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an.excited manner how the men at the 
station had been attacked that morning, 
and what a narrow escape they had had 
from the Indians. 

About three o’clock in the morning 
three hunters were quietly sleeping on 
the stack of hay we had occupied the 
night previous, when all at once they 
were aroused by a terrible warwhoop and 
a discharge of muskets, the balls thickly 
striking the haystack. Gathering up 
their clothes, they quickly made their 
way to the cabin. This the Indians 
quickly attacked, becoming so bold that 
they threw large stones upon the roof, 
sheltering themselves behind the many 
bowlders. They even fired arrows to 
which were attached burning tufts of 
grass upon the shingles, to set them on 
fire. These were extinguished by pull- 
ing the roof down from the inside. The 
Indians would cease their hostilities for 
a short time, and then open on the cabin 
again with renewed fierceness, one 
among them yelling insults to the men 
inside in broken English. 

After Martin and Goodrich left in the 
morning, they proceeded without sus- 
pecting anything wrong till theyreached 
the spring at the cabin door. They were 
just on the point of stooping to take a 
drink at the spring, when the door of the 
cabin was thrown open, and they were 
told to rush into the cabin to save their 
lives. 

The Indians had been fighting the in- 
mates of the cabin almost incessantly up 
to this time, and had just drawn off to 
appease their appetites with the flesh of 
the horses, of which they had killed sev- 
eral. Had Martin and Goodrich reached 
the cabin a few moments sooner or later, 
their fate would have been sealed. No 
sooner were they in the cabin than the 
Indians renewed their attack, deter- 
mined to wipe out the inmates. Good- 
rich —so careless about the camp fire 
the night previous — was so frightened 
that his companions had to use force to 
keep him from rushing out of the cabin, 
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where of course he would have fallen an 
easy prey to the savages. 

Kimberly had, after leaving me on the 
little basin, gone but a short distance, 
and just out of my sight, when he was 
surprised at seeing a naked footprint in 
the dirt. It came from the direction of 
the cabin, and then turned and went 
back in the same direction. 

It appears that after seeing Martin and 
Goodrich enter the cabin, the Indians 
had sent out a scout to see if any more 
were approaching from the same direc- 
tion. He had followed Martin and Good- 
rich’s tracks to the point where Kimber- 
ly first saw the footprint, and supposing 
no more were near or approaching, had 
retraced his steps. 

Had the Indian gone but a short dis- 
tance farther, or had Kimberly started 
for the station a little earlier, our pres- 
ence would have been discovered, and 
we should have fallen victims to savage 
torture and death. 

Just before Kimberly reached the cab- 
in the Indians had given up the fight and 
retired. After waiting some time, the 
men in the cabin held a consultation, and 
decided to leave the cabin and make 
their way, if possible, to Wood’s ranch, 
seven miles away, on Eel River. Kim- 
berly spoke to the men about leaving 
me, saying it was their duty to make 
some attempt to release me from my per- 
ilous situation. To this they would not 
listen, and so all started on a run in a 
direction away from me. They had gone 
but a short distance when Kimberly 
again spoke to them of deserting a fel- 
low being in such a manner, ‘and of his 
intention of making an effort to save my 
life. They tried by argument to dissuade 
him from this desperate attempt, telling 
him that long before then I had met 
death by the savage foe, and that his fate 
would surely be the same ; even threat- 
ening to use force should he still be de- 
termined. 

Nothing daunted by their arguments 
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and threats, Kimberly unhesitatingly 
told them that without their aid he would 
find out my fate or perish in the attempt. 
The only weapon Kimberly had was a 
hatchet, the men not even offering him a 
pistol, as they said they should never 
see either again. 

Many an act of bravery has been done 
in various ways, but this brave act of 
Kimberly’s is almost without parallel. 
Upon the battlefield, the roaring of mus- 
ketry and artillery—and the whole 
world to comment upon one’s conduct 
— fills many with a temporary courage. 
But here in this dreary wilderness, to 
meet danger and death was a different 
thing. These men to whom Kimberly 
spoke had had long experience in this 
wild and dangerous life. Kimberly was 
only a lad and unaccustomed to such 
scenes and dangers, and the chances 
were not only death but torture at the 
hands of the savage, with the thoughts 
that his mutilated body would lie ex- 
posed to summer sun and winter snow, 
unknown, far from friends and home 

After finding me alive and telling me 
what had happened we started on a run, 
taking the same course Kimberly had 
just passed over, expecting every mo- 
ment to be met and massacred by In- 
dians. We hardly expected to meet our 
late companions again, as Kimberly in 
the excitement understood the men to 
say they were going to run into the 
woods, instead of to Wood’s Ranch. 

After running some time, and just be- 
fore daylight had vanished, we saw our 
party some distance away. We soon 
overtook them, and they could not ex- 
press their surprise at our miraculous 
escape. 

We soon reached Woud’s Ranch where 
we staid several days. In due time, after 
many hardships, we reached our destina- 
tion. A short time after this we learned 
Woods’ Ranch was laid in waste, and 
Wood himself killed by this same band 
of Indians. 


/. C. Hall. 
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LITTLE WAVE. 


A HINT OF 


LOOMING flowers, 
and a green like that 
of springtime covered 
the winter landscape 
of a certain province 

inthe “Land of the Sunrising,” — beau- 
tiful Nipon,—but neither touch of 
spring nor hint of sunrise seemed to rest 
upon the gloomy Christmas Eve of 17—. 

Nearly two centuries before, the 


priests of a strange faith had entered 


the land, and multitudes who had adored 
the Sun-goddess, or bowed reverently 
before the altars of the great Buddha, 
had been gathered into the fold of 
Rome; but at this Christmastide, even 
a close observer would have declared 
that there were no hands in his fair 
islands to bring gifts to the cradle of 
the Christ-child. It was fully twoscore 
years since the followers of Jesus had 
perished on fierce funereal pyres, fallen 
into blood-stained graves, or plunged to 
meet death in the chaos of restless 
waves ; and temple bells once Christian- 
ized by means-of holy water, and ring- 
ing for Roman matins and vespers, were 
again sounding the melancholy refrain 
of Buddhism,— 
Fleeting are all things, 
Born, they are dead ! 

In bitter dread of foreign politico- 
religious domination, a proud people 
had risen in wrath, destroying the inno- 
cént and the guilty alike, and sowing 
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their shores with the graves of martyrs 
“of whom the world was not worthy,” 
while the rulers of Japan fondly believed 
that the Christian ya-shzu (corrupt sect) 
was forever extinct. Modern investiga- 
tion has, however, proved them to have 
been in the wrong, and this would have 
been clear to them on the eve of Christ- 
mas, 17—, could they have descended 
from their princely state to track the 
footsteps of a certain little maiden 
through the starless dark of the dreary 
December night. 

She was a tiny creature of thirteen 
years, small even among the fairy 
daughters of. the “ Sun-Source Land,” 
and as the keen-edged wind struck at 
her slight form like a sword-blade, she 
reeled to and fro; but still she battled 
bravely on, one slender hand mechani- 
cally clasping the rosary hidden within 
her robe, while a low-voiced prayer to 
Mary and the Christ-child trembled on 
her cold lips, 

Poor, wind-blown waif, well-named 
“ Konami” (Little Wave), she was yet 
glad with a childish joy in spite of her 
adverse surroundings, for by the last 
light of sunset she had found a small 
lacquer box dropped by some pilgrim 
that had long since gone his way. A 
pleasure-seeking “ pilgrim” he had been, 
without doubt, and not a penitent, fora 
saké-bottle spattered with mire by the 
pelting rain of the previous night had 
made its bed close to the lunch-box 
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whose wealth of clear white rice-grains 
seemed to Little Wave better a thous- 
and times than the seven treasuresthem- 
selves. 

* Ojiisan will not starve now!” was the 
grateful thought mingling with every 
prayer, and nerving her tired feet to 
swifter speed through the clinging sands 
of the sea-shore, which clogged her 
straw sandals, —the traveler’s warajt. 
Just as the pallid moon was struggling 
through the mass of wintry clouds over- 
head, the little one gained the only 
shelter left to members of that remnant 
of the “ Jesus-sect ” stranded in hidden 
places by the waves of fire and blood 
that had swept over southern Japan. 

Scattered moonbeams lit up a dark 
bluff facing seaward, with fantastically 
shaped dwarf-pines battling on its rug- 
ged slope for a foothold, while a few of 
their kindred with a tangle of low shrubs 
at its base concealed the narrow en- 
trance to a cave, into which the child 
passed, uttering in a half-whisper the 
words, “Grandfather, it is Konami; do 
not fear!” 

Sea-damp dripped from the walls of 
this poor refuge, and a chill like that of 
death struck one on entering. The only 
light was a burning rush-wick placed in 
a small saucer of oil, and the only fire 
was made by afew glowing bits of char- 
coal half-buried in the sand with which 
a deep box of golden lacquer was filled. 
Abundant material was at hand for se- 
curing warmth, but they dared not use 
it, lest a fire might in some way attract 
attention to their hiding-place although 
apparently so well guarded ;. and in de- 
fault of the bronze Azdachi used in her 
old home, Little Wave had utilized a 
family treasure, the only article found 
available, as a brazier. 

With one shrunken hand stretched 
over the coals, a white-haired old man lay 
on a bed of leaves covered with a silken 
mattress heavily wadded, while a robe 


1Among the seven things most prized in ancient 
times by a Japanese were gold, silver, agate, and crystal. 
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of similar material hung about his ema- 
ciated form, yet seemed to afford him 
little comfort, for he shivered piteously 
whenever a blast of the keen outer air 
penetrated the cave. 

He peered sharply through the gloom 
as the child entered, vainly trying to re- 
press his eagerness, as she approached 
him. His face was pinched with cold 
and hunger ; he was dying from the ef- 
fects of recent exposure ; but his heroic 
heart shrank from giving pain even by 
an eager gesture to his tender little 
granddaughter, in case she had failed to 
procure the food for which they were 
famishing. 

Regardless, now, of danger, she broke 
out into a cry of delight, ‘‘ Rice, grand- 
father, rice!” 

The bitter wind, for once friendly, 
drowned her ringing voice, as with gen- 
tle haste she pressed a few grains into 
the old man’s lips. Perceiving that he 
could scarcely swallow the coveted food 
she poured over it some precious drops 
of tea from a small teapot resting on the 
sand of the improvised brazier. He par- 
took then with evident relish, of their 
little feast, but soon fell back exhausted, 
his head pillowed on the child’s breast ; 
nestling closely to him, she tried to 
smooth his wrinkled forehead and scanty 
white locks, until his expressive dark 
eyes looked such wistful entreaty that 
she ceased her loving ministry, and to 
satisfy him ate sparingly of the wayfar- 
er’s lunch. 

Suddenly her grandfather raised him- 
self with a great effort. ‘‘ My poor Little 
Wave,” murmured he with the tender- 
ness of a woman, “I must talk with you 
tonight about matters of importance.” 

“ Nay, Ojiisama,” protested the child, 
“please wait till you are stronger; to- 
morrow will do as well.” 

“Ah, Konami,” said the old man 
feebly, “we are safe now, this blessed 
Christmas eve, and we.know not what 
tomorrow may bring tous. Noone will 
search for Christians on such a mS 
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night. Hark! How the waves sound 
on the beach!” 

He paused, and the child listened with 
paling cheeks, for mingled with the 
thunder of the surf she heard the swift 
tramp of approaching hoofs, which the 
duller ear of age had failed to note. 

“Coming,coming !” throbbed her anx- 
ious heart, keeping time to every hoof- 
beat ; and the horsemen were near at 
hand now, for the shriek of the rising 
storm and the rage of the sea could not 
drown the clamor of their approach. 
Her grandfather did not seem to notice 
it. 

“ How the surf roars tonight !”’ he said 
again. 

“ Yes, Ojiisama,” answered she,hastily 
extinguishing the light and throwing her 
long purple dzuhin, or hood, over the 
fire-box. ‘ No one is likely to look into 
the cave,” thought she, but if anyone 
should by some chance think of it, the 
utter darkness will deceive him. If they 
should have torches though!” The poor 
child dared not think further. 

 Jiisama,” whispered she, “ horsemen 
are coming this way; I can hear them 
plainly. We will talk by and by, for,” 
she added reassuringly, “they would 
never think, even in a dream, of search- 
ing this little cave, I am certain.” 

The old man pressed her hand, in 
token that he understood, and they wait- 
ed breathlessly. The cavalcade rushed 
past their refuge like the wind, and the 
listening pair with sighs of relief turned 
to each other again. 

“What is it you wish to say to me, 
Ojiisama?”’ asked the child. 

“It is my duty to speak of your fu- 
ture, Konami. When I leave this world, 
you must take this letter to your uncle 
Nishikawa,” said he, at the same time 
taking a little package from the long 
sleeve of his robe. “ Of course, this good 
uncle of yours has not the least thought 
that we are sonearhim. You know his 
home is in the next village, and I believe 
that with care you can reach him in 
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safety. He will take charge of my dead 
body, though he dared not befriend me 
when I was among living men.” The 
old man’s voice grew fainter, and his 
face, like his words, proclaimed him, in 
effect, one among the dead with whom 
he claimed kinship. 

With a great effort he continued, “ My 
child, I beg you to make me a solemn 
pledge ; believe me it is for your own 
safety and happiness. Promise me that 
you will never marry, but will spend 
your life in works of mercy like those 
good Sisters of whom the Fathers so 
often told us.” 

As the old man hesitated a moment, 
panting for breath, before Little Wave's 
mental vision suddenly flashed the gal- 
lant figure of a young two-sworded 
knight, who had seemed to her the ideal 
of atrue hero. A betrothal had been 
talked of by the elders of the two house- 
holds, but it had not been fully arranged 
when the fierce tempest of persecution 
had broken upon her grandfather’s head, 
through the treachery of a false friend. 
The apparition of the gay young soldier 
on his prancing steed sped swiftly away 
from the child-seer’s gaze, as the old 
man repeated, “ Promise me!” 

“T promise you faithfully, Ojiisama,” 
said she obediently ; “ but what shall I 
do when they urge me to marry some 
one whom my uncle has chosen ?” 

“T have written your uncle concern- 
ing my dying wish,and you must tell him 
ot your solemn vow to me,” answered 
he, “for I believe that he will respect it. 
You cannot comprehend all my reasons, 
poor child, but with your loyal heart, you 
would never be safe in the power of 
husband and parents-in-law. Divorce 
and probably a cruel death would be your 
portion, for I am well assured that the 
grandchild of Kimura would never deny 
her faith. Besides,’ mused the aged 
philosopher, “ it is, perhaps, as well that 
circumstances render marriage undesir- 
able in your case. There is no truer 
saying in our country than the one 
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which declares that ‘Love leaves with 
the scarlet robe.’ When you had laid it 
aside for the plainer garb of the matron, 
perhaps harsh words would smite my dar- 
ing’s tender heart. Men whoare gentle 
to the women who love them are rare as 
the blossom of the wdonge.*” 

“ Why, Ojiisama,” interrupted the lit- 
tle maiden in her astonishment, “ when 
I came to youan orphan, I was so young 
that I did not know the east from the 
west ; but whatever else I have forgot- 
ten, I have always remembered your 
kindness to grandmother. Pray, what 
reason have you to say such fearful 
things? Your own heart, at least, was 
tender and true, ‘like gold and stone.’” 

“Nay,” answered the old man sagely, 
“it was no credit of mine that I was not 
harsh and imperious. Yourgrandmother 
had her own ways of checking my sharp 
tempers and willful freaks in my young 
days, but yours is a different nature, my 
child ; your heart would break if your 
mother-in-law scolded or your husband 
rebuked you in angry tones. Yes, Ko- 
nami, this would be so evenif you bowed 
to Buddha, or worshiped at the shrines 
of the ancient gods, and that worse than 
harsh rebuke would overtake a follower 
of the ‘ Jesus-doctrine,’ you know as weil 
as I. A secluded life with your mother’s 
people is best; as in their hearts they 
once secretly favored the true faith, I do 
hot believe they will surrender you to 
our enemies, even if they discover your 
reverence for the blessed Virgin and her 
Son.” 

Exhausted, the old man buried his face 
in the sleeve of his robe, and endeavored 
to hide his suffering from the anxious 
little nurse beside him. The storm drove 
into the narrow passage with bitterer 
force, and as the child lifted her hood 
from the lacquer brazier, she found little 
but ashes in the sand. Not in vain, how- 
ever, had she noted the art of her old 
nurse in shampooing aching limbs and 


1A fabulous flower supposed to bloom once in a 
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back, and with firm yet tender touch she 
strove to rub warmth into the sick man’s 
frame. 

In spite of his solemn words, she be- 
lieved with youth’s unfailing hopeful- 
ness that he would again rally to be her 
guardian,— the vigorous old soldier she 
had always known. But even while she 
struggled to rekindle the failing flame 
of life, his mind drifted from her and 
strange words fell from his lips: “ My 
forefathers died by their own swords 
that their lord might not go lonely upon 
the ‘Dark Path’; but my Lord’”’—the 
voice sank, then rose exulting — “my 
Lord trod the ‘ Dark Path’ alone! Dark ? 
— it is light,— ight /” 

“ Ojiisama,” gasped the child ; but he 
was silent. 

Hurriedly grasping the box cortain- 
ing their little store of powdered char- 
coal, she showered sparks into it with 
flin. and steel, and ignited the sulphur- 
tipped, pine fragment that served as a 
match; then, relighting the primitive 
lamp, she drew from her girdle a medi- 
cine case of exquisite lacquer, and taking 
from one of the compartments a powder 
in whose virtues she possessed implicit 
faith, implored the old man to take it. 

“Yes,” he whispered gently, seeming 
now to recognize her. Spasms of pain 
again tortured him, although the shadow 
of some veiled glory fell upon his face. 
He swallowed the medicine with diffi- 
culty; but apparently it soothed him, 
for after taking it the sufferer at length 
forgot his blessedness and misery alike 
in sleep. 

After a patient vigil lest he might 
waken, the child lay down beside him 
and dropped into the dreamless rest of 
health and weariness. 

Night touched the edge of day. A 
heavy. wooden mallet in the hands of a 
vigorous monk woke solemn music from 
the bell of a distant Buddhist temple; 
but the matin voice failed to penetrate 
her slumbers, and it was long past the 
dawn of the fairest of Christmas morn- 
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ings when her tired eyes opened, and 
she became conscious of the real world. 

For her its only occupant was the old 
man still quietly sleeping, and with 
noiseless tread she stole to the narrow 
door of their shelter, to watch and listen. 

Through the interstices of the pro- 
tecting shrubbery, she caught glimpses 
of an outer world altogether beautiful. 
Every cloud had lifted; soft balsamic 
odors were borne by the gentlest of 
winds from the pine grove whose un- 
kempt avant-couriers helped to guard 
her, and although the full glory of sun- 
lit waves was hidden, a white glimmer 
of creamy surf with its border of golden 
gray sand reached her, while overhead 
bent that crystalline sky of vivid blue 
which dwellers in the Far East fancy is 
nowhere so fair as above the isles of 
“Dai Nipon.” 

A low sigh from her grandfather star- 
tled her. It was the old soldier’s fare- 
well to life ; but the bewildered child by 
every simple art she knew tried to re- 
store him, and only ceased her efforts 
when the strange chill and _ stillness 
about the cherished form warned even 
her ignorance that Death was her sole 
companion. 

For a moment, paralyzed by the sheck 
of sudden anguish, she sat in a stupor; 
then the breeze, laden with piny fra- 
grance, groping its way into the dark pas- 
sage revived her with its touch, and ris- 
ing to her feet, her dulled ear was quick- 
ened by a sound that aroused her loyal 
soul like the Zokz no koye, or battle-cry, 
of her knightly ancestors. It was the 
galloping of a cavalcade over the sands, 
and to her it meant desecration of her 
dead. 

His secret faith discovered a few 
months since, and himself driven from 
his secluded home in a neighboring 
province, Kimura had yet hoped that an 
old man, whose span of life was short at 
best, would prove too insignificant prey 
for further pursuit on the part of the 
Christian-hunters ; but his traitor friend 
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had found willing agents to track him 
from refuge to refuge. 

They had discovered by accident the 
last shelter where Little Wave was 
stranded with her beloved dead. A 
rustling in the foliage startled the child ; 
it parted, and she fixed her eyes in the 
fascination of terror on the face of a 
soldier, who entered with a mocking, “ O 
tanomi médshimasu /” (I crave your par- 
don.) 

“You're like the ‘blind tortoise,” in 
this dark den, but you are so fortunate 
as to meet with ‘a floating timber,’ at 
last. Here I am!” —added he, witha 
laugh. 

Even his lips ceased to mock, how- 
ever, when he saw the rigid form of the 
old man, and noted the pathetic face of 
the child in the twilight of the place. 

He called to his advancing comrades 
to make haste. They obeyed him, and 
soon grouped themselves about the en- 
trance, disappointed yet half awed at 
the loss of their prey. 

“Tt’s a pitiful thing for the little one,” 
compassionately said the knight — evi- 
dently a leader among them — who had 
first arrived. ‘“ Of course, she has done 
nothing wrong, and must be conveyed 
in safety to her relatives, if she has any. 
Kichi,” continued he, turning to a lad 
in the company, “you will see that a 
litter is brought from the village.” 

“ Kashikomaremash’ta !”’ responded 
the lad, with a profound obeisance that 
emphasized the respectful phrase, and 
started to obey the order, when he was 
checked by a hand laid on his shoulder, 
while a friend of the leader cried jesting- 
ly. 

“ Hold there, bold Sir Kenjiro! You 
would better ascertain whether young 
‘my lady’ is a Christian or not, before 
you send her in state to her friends. 
She belonged to that poor old baka 
Kimura, and ‘an egg-plant does not grow 

1Referring to a proverb which means literally, ‘‘ Tis 
as if the blind tortoise" (a fabulous creature appearing 


in some Buddhist story) ‘‘ had met with a floating tim- 
ber.” 
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from a melon-seed.’ I see no reason why 
the proverb should fail in this case ; she 
is, no doubt, like her grandfather, and if 
she holds his accursed faith we shall 
have to report the matter, whether it is 
a pleasant task or not,” he added ina 
more serious tone. 

“ You are right,” responded the young 
knight gravely ; “I was too hasty. But 
what test of her Christian principles 
would you propose? She might, per- 
haps, evade testimony to the vile creed 
in words, hoping to escape ; but if she is 
like her mutinous ancestors, she would 
die rather than set foot on the symbol 
of her faith, and we have no cross for 
her to trample upon in proof that she 
loves Japan and hates Yaso.” 

“ We have nothing on hand of which 
to fashion a cross except Matsu-no-ki,” 
(pine,) returned the other, “and it’s a 
pity to waste good Japanese wood for 
such an ignoble purpose—eh? Why 
not carry her through the /dr7z ot yon- 
der Shinto temple, and see whether our 
little lady laughs or cries? TZameshite 
miyo!. Tameshite miyo! (Prove her! 
Prove her !) cried he, tossing aside his 
helmet. 

Then with a swift movement he deftly 
swung Konami half-fainting against the 
stiff armor on his back, and held her 
in the fashion of Japanese nurses, as 
with a laugh he turned to his chief. 
“With your permission, Kenjiro-san, I'll 
take this pretty creature through the 
portals of the War-god’s shrine.” 

The officer signified his consent ; and 
when, roused by the motion, the child 
suddenly raised her eyes, she saw above 
her the quaint wooden pillars and trans- 
verse beam of the torii, or gateway 
which marks the temple of Japan's prim- 
itive faith. In her terror, she had lost 
most of the conversation between the 
two comrades, but now in a lightning 
flash of intuition, her mind grasped the 
significance of the soldier’s movement. 

No longerachild swooning with fright, 
but a woman with the blood of martyred 


Wave. 
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heroes quickening her heart, “ Yaso Ma- 
ria!” broke from her lips in a cry of ap- 
peal to Heaven, and of defiance to her 
foes, as with a fierce effort she tore her- 
self from the arms imprisoning her, and 
bounded rather than ran seaward. 

“ Come back,” shouted the nren who 
followed in eager pursuit, “come back, 
we will not harm you.” 

They did not fully comprehend their 
captive’s movement, fancying her wild 
with fear of them; that loyalty to her 
faith alone inspired her, not one of them 
dreamed. 

The leadér soon distanced his com- 
rades, and was fast gaining upon the lit- 
tle creature, who seemed in her flight 
through the golden morning like a fly- 
ing ¢ennin, or genie in “winged robe,” 
as one of her pursuers breathlessly re- 
marked. 

She had almost gained the white line 
of curling foam, when the soldiers, ex- 
pecting her to turn to the right or left, 
divided to cut off her escape ; but just 
as their young officer approached her, 
and thought his captive safe, the last 
knight of Kimura’s house, with an im- 
perious gesture, turned for an instant at 
bay, and he checked his speed in mo- 
mentary surprise at her fearless bearing. 

Her quick hand drew something from 
the breast of her robe, and before he 
could reach her, with wistful shining 
eyes, which saw only the welcome of the 
smiling waters, Little Wave leaped for- 
ward. Highabove her head one slender 
hand lifted a tiny golden crucifix, last 
heirloom of her house, last witness of 
her faith, while “ Yaso Maria /” thrilled 
the air with a tremulous note of triumph, 
as the snowy fingers of the sea folded 
her bleeding feet. A great wave clasped 
her in its motherly arms ; it rocked her 
upon its mighty breast, and thus from 
the cruel clamors of life she was borne 
into the safety of the unbroken Silence. 

Some of the men would have plunged 
into the waves in an attempt to rescue 
the child, but the leader interposed 
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“Better so,” he exclaimed gloomily. 
“She would probably have to die by fire, 
sword, or crucifix anyway, and it’s pitiful 
to think of such a fate for one lovely as 
she. Her body will, no doubt, be washed 
ashore; meantime we must look after 
the body of that old meddler in accursed 
doctrines who has made all this commo- 
tion. Living and dying, he has been 
‘the seed of trouble.’”’ 

“ Naruhodo !”’ (that’s true) cried the 
friend whohad checked the young knight 
when about to send away Konami. “I 
wish,” added he savagely, “that all the 
robber ships of Hispania had long ago 
been wrecked by the eight million gods 
of Nipon, and their barbarian crews con- 
signed to the broad-finned fishes and the 
small-finned fishes of the four seas.” 

“Well, well,” rejoined his kindlier 
comrade, “I would be content if the 
eight million had seen fit to destroy 
the foreign friars before ever they had 
set foot on our sacred soil. Though for 


my part,” he added with grim humor, 


“T think the gods of Dai Nipon would 
have had the worst of it. The holy 
fathers set up for little gods of heaven 
and earth themselves, and. an admoni- 
tion to them was like driving an iron 
clamp into a mess of bean-curd. But 
we must not stand gossiping here; 
there’s enough business of weightier 
import to claim our attention.” 

So saying, the knight marshaled his 
little band, and detailing a few of his 
trustiest followers to guard the cave, 
hastened to make his report to the su- 
perior officer in waiting at the adjacent 
village, and to make arrangements for 
the burial of Kimura in an outcast’s 
grave. 
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The morning after Little Wave’s 
tragic Christmas-day, a few miles far- 
ther down the coast, a fisherman hastily 
threw aside his net, and with an eager, 
‘ Hayaku !” (quick!) to his companions 
ran toward some object which the bil- 
lows had tossed ashore. The gray of 
twilight was fast changing to the soft 
rose of dawn; the kindling light re- 
vealed the gleam of gold ina tangled 
mass of seaweed clinging to the figure 
of a dead girl, and transformed the long 
dark hair which half hid her face into a 
glistening veil, as the wondering fisher- 
man reached the spot where the sea had 
cast its treasure. 

With a compassionate “ Kawazso /” 
(pitiable!) upon his lips, he carefully 
folded the dripping robe of silken gray’ 
about her childish form, and hid the 
gold crucifix beneath the drapery, which, 
spite of stain and soil, assured him she 
was of gentler blood than he. Then the 
arms of hardy men who had often carried 
the sacred emblems of the Sea-god in 
triumph through the rolling surf with 
boisterous chantings, now in silent awe 
bore to their white-robed priests for 
burial the fair shrine which held a wor- 
shiper of “the Unknown God.” 

They made her grave where the bil- 
lows came trooping up to lay at its foot 
the snowy tribute which Konami's peo- 
ple have named “ flowers of the wave” ; 
and for many a decade, too, the brown 
hands of the fishers’ children, flower- 
laden, placed upon it their memorial 
offerings, until the envious waters 
claimed their own, and swept away the 


last earthly trace of “ Little Wave.” 
Flora B. Harris. 
1Delicate blue or gray silk was the proper dress for a 
young girl of good family Black might be used in 
winter. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR FISH INDUSTRY. 


HE fish indus- 
trydoes not ap- 
peal with any 
enthusiasm to 
the inhabi- 
tants ofa com 
munity. It is 
silent and un- 
seen, and at- 
tracts but 
littleattention 

in any of its departments. It engages 
but a very limited number of persons in 
its workings, although its results are ten 
thousand times more productive than 
any other vocation. In all other indus- 
tries we watch with interest the growth 
and development from the germ to the 
mature fruit. In fish culture, a handful 
of eggs or minute young fish is scattered 
into the water,—nothing more is seen. It 
has been proven of late years, however, 
to be an exact science, and one of the 
most important that confronts the world. 

To the State of California the future 
of its fish culture calls for some very 
strict and positive legislation. We have 
a territory which includes more than 
one-half of the western coastline of the 
United States of America (excluding 
Alaska), and an area equal to-all of the 
New England and Middle States, and 
more. Each one of those States has its 
fish commission and appropriation ; and 
these appropriations in the several States 
combined amount to over one hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. Every 
stream is carefully watched and re- 
stocked, and newvarieties of both marine 
and fresh water fish are continuously in- 
troduced and planted. 


These States have a population of over 
eighteen millions. California with about 
one million, and with taxable property 
in proportion, is now called upon to pre- 
serve her streams,to prevent the destruc 
tion of both her salt and fresh water 
fishes, and to introduce new varieties 
throughout her enormous territory. 

The fish interests of California are suf- 
fering from the negative policy and lack 
of public spirit that seem to pervadeevery- 
thing that is under the control of politics 
in our State. If there ever was a territory 
on the earth blessed by Providence and 
cursed by a lack of public spirit for the 
public welfare, that territory is California, 
There is no unanimity or patriotic am. 
bition in anything in California that per- 
tains to the mutual advantage or future 
reputation and glory of her common- 
wealth. San Francisco is twenty-five 
years behind the great Western cities 
which have sprung into being since she 
became a metropolis, in most everything 
that makes a modern city. Our streets 
are simply wretched beyond description, 
our architecture up to within two or 
three years was beneath criticism. What 
progress we have attained has been 
forced upon us by the momentum of 
American industry. It has not been by 
our own efforts as acommunity. Our 
mercantile libraries, our art associations, 
our musical societies, are moribund and 
always have been. We console ourselves 
with saying that the great attractions of 
the world come to us,and make more 
money than elsewhere, and are more 
warmly received. It is true, they do 
come, but it attracts us like some great 
Jumbo would in a traveling circus. 
Nothing remains or attaches itself. 

Of course, one cause of our general 
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poverty of improvement lies in the fact 
that we have, demanding public moneys, 
so large an area, in which there is so 
limited a population. Public improve- 
ments come from public funds derived 
by taxa.ion, and where we have such an 
enormous field to cover with so little 
revenue,we cannot hope to compete with 
densely populated centers. But there is 
a deeper cause for our inferior position. 
It is the absolute lack of public spirit 
among ourselves. We have been sitting 
down for the last quarter of a century, 
boasting that we have the greatest State 
in the world, while the entire West and 
Northwest have outstripped us in every 
possible manner, in the public improve- 
ments and in the general progress and 
development of their States. I call at- 
tention to this condition of affairs be- 
cause the limited scope afforded the Fish 
Commission heretofore is an effect of 
the general cause. The Legislature has 
never appreciated the importance of this 
work, nor has one fifth of the necessary 


appropriation ever been allowed. 

Take the Bay of San Francisco. From 
its size and geographical position it be- 
comes the chief factor in the fish indus- 
try of the Pacific Coast for all time to 


come. If we take San Francisco as a 
center, and draw a circle with a radius of 
one hundred miles, we find that it in- 
cludes two thirds of the entire popula- 
tion of the State, and three fifths of all 
the streams. The Bay of San Francisco 
has an interior coastline of over two hun- 
dred miles. The entire appropriation 
heretofore granted the Fish Commission 
per annum is hardly sufficient properly 
to patrol this great Bay, and see that the 
Chinese, Italian, and other guerilla fish- 
ermen do not devastate it. 

Quite recently Mr. Charles H. Town- 
send, of the United States steamship 
Albatross, made a tour of our Bay, tak- 
ing Kodak photographs of the various 
fishing camps. He found the Chinese 
using the smallest possible nets, gather- 
ing in everything in the waters round 
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about, and casting them up upon the 
shore. Myriads of young flounders and 
the young of other varieties of fish are 
thus being destroyed. All these things, 
under our State laws, constitute misde- 
meanors,— namely, the use of nets the 
meshes of which are below a certain size, 
and the catching of young fish; but 
these laws are thoroughly ineffectual, for 
the reason that it is the duty of the dis- 
trict attorney of each county to prose- 
cute for such offenses as these, and 
scarcely any attention is paid to this de- 
partment. The result of Mr. Townsend’s 
efforts will be set forth in his report to 
the government, with a series of photo- 
graphs, and probably the authorities at 
Washington will be better informed on 
the general depravity of our fish indus- 
tries in the Bay of San Francisco than 
the officials of our own State. 

The advent of the United States 
steamship Albatross, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Z. L. Tanner, United States 
Navy, commanding, on our Pacific coast, 
is of the very greatest importance. Her 
coming is due chiefly to the efforts of 
the Honorable W. W. Morrow, and we 
owe a debt of gratitude to him for the 
work he has done to advance the labors 
of the Fish Commission. As soon as 
he entered Congress he began working 
to have the Albatross sent to this coast, 
and succeeded in the winter of 1886- 
1887 in securing a clause in the general 
appropriation bill, setting aside $27,000 
for the needed repairs on the Albatross, 
together with the stipulation that she 
should come here and give our fishing 
grounds a thorough investigation. 

For several years the United States 
Commission has been working on the 
Atlantic coast and off of the Banks of 
Newfoundland, studying particularly the 
movements and habits of the cod. By 
delicate instruments the temperature 
and character of the waters at different 
seasons in various depths has been as- 
certained, and the cause and velocity of 
the currents determined. It has been 
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found that all varieties of fish seek cer- 
tain conditions of water, and that their 
movements can be readily determined 
by the currents, temperature, etc. This 
knowledge has enabled the Fish Com- 
mission to issue bulletins predicting 
with great accuracy where fish can be 
found. 

By the explorations of the Albatross 
new fishing grounds will be opened. As 
an illustration, it is well known that for 
centuries fishing has been conducted in 
the summer months by the Norwegians, 
but the Norwegian Fish Commission 
found that halibut feed in the winter 
months between Norway and Iceland. 
Asa result, there is a general equipment 
of the fishermen for the winter months 
each year in Norway, where formerly 
they remained idle. 

Until the explorations of the Alba- 
tross on this coast in the last two years, 
the knowledge respecting the fishing 
grounds of the North Pacific Ocean was 
extremely limited. The report of the 
explorations of the fishing grounds of 
Alaska, Washington Territory, and Ore- 
gon, during the year 1888, by the Alba- 
tross, covers the equivalent of two hun- 
dred pages of ordinary printing matter, 
with numerous maps, and proves con- 
clusively that a larger area and more 
prolific field of marine fishing exist off 
our western coast than the entire At- 
lantic seaboard. As Captain Tanner ob- 
serves, “ The absence of large and con- 
venient markets has hindered the devel- 
opment of the ocean fisheries on the 
Pacific Coast, notwithstanding that their 
practically unlimited resources have 
been widely known and frequéntly dis- 
cussed. But with the completion of 
several railroads, affording the means of 
transporting fresh produce into the in- 
terior of the country, with the prospect 
of establishing a large and lucrative 
trade in salt cod and other species with 
the markets of South America and Asia, 
and, not least important, with the advent 
of New England fishermen, a renewed 
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and stronger interest has sprung up in 
relation to these same fisheries, which 
seems destined to exert a marked influ- 
ence upon the future welfare of the Pa- 
cific States and Territories.” 

For the propagation of fresh-water 
fishes we need a number of local hatch- 
eries throughout the State of California. 
The hatching of the young of salmon 
and trout is not a complex affair, nor 
very difficult in the hands of experienced 
men, and I am strongly of the opinion 
that our various streams should be re- 
plenished by the means of hatcheries as 
near their sources as possible. 

Some years ago the Spring Valley 
Water Company offered to donate for 
the use of the Fish Commission a large 
plot of land at the Laguna de la Hon- 
da, with an unlimited supply of clear, 
fresh water, of the right temperature for 
hatching trout. The company also of- 
fered accommodations for a superinten- 
dent, all provided that a local hatchery 
should be established there by the Com- 
mission. The offer, instead of being 
accepted, was for some unknown reason 
laid on the table. With such a hatchery 
as this, the streams of the San Francisco 
peninsula, and extending down into 
Monterey County and even farther 
south, could be easily and effectually re- 
plenished, and also those in Marin Coun- 
ty. They are rapidly becoming almost 
entirely devastated. 

It will require an appropriation of 
thirty thousand dollars per annum, at 
least, to meet the needs of the Fish 
Commission for the various purposes 
throughout our entire State. The sal- 
mon industry on the Sacramento River 
has gradually decreased of late years for 
many causes, principally from the fact 
that for a period of five years there was 
scarcely any replenishment of the 
streams. In the years 1877, 1878, 1879, 
and 1880, the Fish Commission paid 
particular attention to the hatching of 
young salmon, and the placing of them 
in the head waters of the Sacramento. 
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The results were plainly shown from 
1881 to 1884, in a vast increase of the 
catch. Since that time, so far as I am 
able to ascertain, the catch has gradu- 
ally decreased. 

What the present Fish Commission 
has done within the last, year or so I 
have no means of ascertaining, as their 
report has not yet appeared ; but several 
millions of young salmon per annum 
should be deposited in the headwaters 
of our northern streams which find their 
way into the Sacramento, if our salmon 
cannery industry is not to die out alto- 
gether. 

The Fish Commissioners should all be 
appointed from the City of San Fran- 
cisco, and for several very good reasons. 
In the first place the majority of its busi- 
ness is found in and around San Fran- 
cisco. They can meet more readily, and 
it is less expensive. The original Fish 
Commissioners, and those which all will 
agree contributed more than any others 
to whatever success has been achieved 
in this industry, consisted of B. B. Red- 
ding, S. M. Throckmorton, and J. D. 
Farwell. Two of these gentlemen re- 
sided in San Francisco, and one within 
an hour’s ride of the city. 

It is in the power of the Sate of Cali- 
fornia to make San Francisco, its harbor 
and its surrounding streams and rivers, 
the great supply station for fish of all 
varieties for a large portion of the world ; 
it all depends on the policy adopted by 
our Legislature, and whether or not the 
importance of the work is appreciated. 
Nature has equipped us, as in our soil 
and climate, with a richer and more fer- 
tile field than any other portion of the 
entire globe. If we draw upon our sup- 
ply without taking measures to guard 
and replenish, it is but a question of a 
little while when our resources will be 
exhausted. It is not the habit of Cali- 
fornians to store up anything. As Henry 
Ward Beecher observed when he was on 
the Coast some years ago, what we lack 
is cellars; everything comes so easily 
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to us that we make no effort to husband 
our resources ; it would be a good thing 
for California if things did not grow so 
easily, give forth so abundantly, and it 
would make a better race of men. It 
will not do to have the same general lax- 
ity pervade our fish industry. It is very 
easy for us to exhaust our streams and 
our Bay,—and the latter especially is 
rapidly decreasing in its food supply,— 
on the other hand it is comparatively 
easy for us to restock our waters. 

The most successful effort made to 
introduce foreign fish within our waters 
was the transplanting of shad. This fish 
isas plentiful and cheaper than in its na- 
tive home. 

Two efforts have been made to intro- 
duce the lobster (Lommarus Americanus) 
into the waters of our Coast. The first 
effort was made under the direction of 
Mr. Livingston Stone, United States 
Fish Commissioner, about twelve or 
fourteen years ago. At that time the 
means of transportation across the con- 
tinent of such a delicate cargo as live 
fish were very limited, and the few lob- 
sters that arrived here were in such a 
weakened condition that undoubtedly 
they were unable to reach a protected 
spot at the bottom before being de- 
voured by other fish. They were placed 
out near the Heads and never afterwards 
heard from. 

In 1884 the writer was appointed a spe 
cial agent for the U. S. Fish Commission 
to this Coast, by Professor Baird, and 
the introduction of the lobster was the 
uppermost topic in our correspondence. 
Finally in 1886-1887 a subscription was 
raised, chiefly through the efforts of Mr. 
Charles Josselyn, sufficient in amount 
materially to assist the United States 
Fish Commission in an elaborate effort 
to transplant live lobsters from the At- 
lantic Coast to the Pacific. A special car 
was sent by the United States Commis- 
sion to Woods Hole, Massachusetts, and 
some three hundred strong mature lob- 
sters were secured, besides a number of 
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female lobsters to which were attached 
many thousand eggs. This car was un- 
der the charge of Mr. Ellis of the United 
States Commission, and was specially 
equipped for the transportation of live 
fish. It had been ascertained that the 
lobster could live a week, packed in sea- 
weed around which ice was placed. In 
this manner the lobsters started, the car 
being filled with crates, in each of which 
were about a dozen lobsters carefully 
wrapped up in fresh seaweed. 

At the end of seven days the car ar- 
rived at Monterey, the railroad authori- 
ties permitting it to be side-tracked as 
near to the waters of the Bay as possible. 
The temperature of the water was taken 
by Mr. Ellis at once, and found to be 
exactly the same as that of Woods Hole 
at the time the lobsters were taken out 
of their native element. The saline qual- 
ity of the water in Monterey Bay was 
found to be nearer pure ocean water than 
that of Woods Hole. Temporary float- 
ing crates were at once constructed, in 
which the lobsters were placed. 

Most of those alive were feeble with 
one or two exceptions, and about thirty 
per cent had died. As soon as they were 
placed in the water they showed renewed 
vigor, and the successful transportation 
of them alive over nearly four thousand 
miles of dry land had been accomplished. 
At midnight they were taken from their 
crates and placed in about sixteen fath- 
oms of water off Pacific Grove Point, 
half way out to Point Pinos. The rocky 
cnaracter of the shore line, Mr. Ellis 
observed, corresponded very closely to 
that of Woods Hole. There were about 
one hundred and seventy fully grown, 
strong, vigorous lobsters thus let loose 
into the waters of the Pacific Ocean. Be- 
sides this over twenty thousand young 
lobsters were also planted at about the 
same time, infinitesimal in size, but with 
every natural surrounding to their ad- 
vantage. This wasin May, 1888. Besides 
this the Albatross took a number of lob- 
sters from the car, and on her trip north 
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a few weeks later planted them above 
Cape Mendocino under like conditions. 

Frequent reports have come from the 
fishermen in Monterey Bay that several 
mature lobsters had been caught, and 
placed back again in the waters. The 
young ones have not yet been heard from, 
nor is it time, for it takes from three to 
five years for a lobster to mature in its 
growth, and as they inhabit the rocky 
bottoms of the coast line it is not ex- 
pected that we should hear from them. 
From all the circumstances, however, I 
see no reason to doubt the success of 
this experiment. There is not a single 
element lacking in this new home of the 
lobster, that the Commissioners have 
been able to ascertain. 

On the other hand, while we have been 
seeking to transplant the lobster into 
our waters, the Atlantic Coast is almost 
as anxious to obtain our well known crab 
(cancer magister). One of the last let- 
ters Professor Baird wrote prior to his 
death was in reference to the proposed 
transportation of some of our crabs 
across to the Atlantic. 

It has been my object in this article 
to offer such suggestions for the future 
scope of the Fish Commission as seem 
to be proper, in view of the position that 
California occupies with reference to 
our Western Coast. It is not to be won- 
dered at that so little interest is taken 
in this industry, for it is the newest of 
all the modern sciences, and as I have 
above remarked, from its very nature 
creates but little public interest. If our 
Legislature will take a broad view of 
this question, and allow sufficient appro- 
priation, it will be tie means of estab- 
lishing and fostering one of the most 
profitable pursuits for our increasing 
population ; while onthe other hand, if 
the feeble and puerile policy that has 
prevailed for the last decade continues, 
this industry in all of its branches will 
gradually die out, and the good work 
done by the Commission in its earlier 
days become obliterated. 


Joseph D. Redding. 





How We Went to Klikitat for Christmas Dinner. 


“A NEW LEAF.” 


HERE’s the volume. 


Stain nor blot 


Mars a leaf today. 
Sin and folly, they are not: 

Sorrow is away. 
Look! each page is white and clear. 
And ’tis morning of the year. 


Of the days that swiftly run 
This will not be mute. 

Good or evil, said or done, 
Sweet, or bitter fruit, 

What shall be the record, dear, 


At the evening of the year? 


Ina D. Coolbrith. 











HOW WE WENT TO KLIKITAT FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


T was in the winter of ’58 
ithappened. We were 
living at the Dalles, 

_on the Oregon side of 
the River, and some 
friends of ours had ta- 
ken up claims on the 

i Washington side, over 
in the Klikitat Valley. That was one of 
the most beautiful places you ever saw 
in your life. The Indians had lately been 
driven out of it, and the valley opened 
for settlers, after the Steptoe fight. 
Those were the Yakima Indians, the 
ones that perpetrated that massacre at 
the Cascades when Phil Sheridan had 
his first fight ; the troops followed them 
up into the Yakima Valley, and there 
they had a terrible fight,— that was Col- 
onel Steptoe’s fight, you know,—and 
the Indians were subdued, and after that 


they were all gathered into the Yakima 
Valley, and the Yakima reservation and 
Fort Yakima (or Fort Simcoe —all the 
same) were established, and Father Wil- 
bur came and took charge of them. 
Father Wilbur, by the way, was one of 
the finest old men for a Methodist mis- 
sionary that ever was on the face of the 
earth. He was an immense man, aman 
six feet six inches high, one of the finest 
men you ever met in a social way ; as 
good as the Lord makes people. The 
Indians thought everythingof him. They 
did an immense amount of agricultural 
work under his direction, and he estab- 
lished schools and did all he could for 
them. He’s dead now, but he would be 
remembered by everybody up there as 
one of the best men that ever handled 
Indians. 

Well, up to the time of the war the 
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Indians had had possession of every- 
thing on the Washington side, but now 
that they were gathered into the reser- 
vation, the Klikitat Valley was left 
open for settlers. These friends of ours, 
the Macfarlands, the old captain and 
his son, had prospected all over that 
country, and knew it, and they made up 
their minds they ’d move their families 
over, and get the first pick of claims. 
They were the first white people in the 
valley, for a long time the only ones 
within thirty miles, except perhaps a 
few vagrant squaw men ; but the Indians 
were all gone. Well, they ’d been among 
Indians for years, you know, anyway, 
and knew them; they'd fought Indians, 
and were not afraid. Captain Macfar- 
land was one of the first captains that 
navigated the Upper Columbia. At the 
time of the Cascade massacre he was 
running the Mary,—all the old settlers 
remember the Mary; all the way from 
55 down he handled her. 

Both father and son took up claims 
right on the bank of the Klikitat, about 
thirty miles from the river. The Kliki- 
tat runs almost parallel with the Colum- 
bia, and comes into it about ten or 
twelve miles below the Dalles, and from 
the Dalles you go over the mountains, 
and across the level Klikitat Valley, till 
you strike the river, flowing near to the 
farther side ; then beyond are the moun- 
tains between the Klikitat and Yakima 
valleys, and you go over them and come 
to the reservation. 

Well, after they had been settled there 
about a year, the two Macfarlands, and 
got their log cabins built, they wanted 
us to come over and visit them and see 
the country. We never seemed to get 
the chance to go. One morning the old 
man, Captain Mac., came over to the 
Dalles. This was just before the holli- 
days, and the weather had been and was 
as pleasant as it could be,—as pleasant 
as it is right here in California this min- 
ute. Every winter since we came there 
it had been so mild that there was no 
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prospect of there being any winter at all. 
And over the mountains it was always 
milder than at the Dalles:—the cold 
and snow come along the river, but there 
are certain valleys there where itis warm 
all the winter. At Yakima valley it was 
a great place for Indians to herd their 
stock. They would turn them out, and 
did n’t need to shelter them all winter. 
When I had my pack train I sent all my 
animals over there to be herded, and 
there came along a cold snap, and they 
froze to death standing there, the whole 
pile of them. There wasn’t enough 
horses left,to bring back the pack sad- 
dles. They froze in piles, just huddled 
together, and many froze standing. All 
the stock froze that winter. You never 
can tell; you can’t judge of the weather 
at all there. Thus far, we had seen 
nothing but mild and pleasant winters. 
Well, the Captain came round to our 
house, and said he: “Look here, I’m 
going home in the morning, and I want 
you to just get ready and come along, 
and eat Christmas dinner with us.” 
The weather was so fine that we 
thought it would bea grand time. There 
was my wife, and two babies, and the 
nurse. The babies were little bits of 
fellows, in arms. I got a wagon with 
covers that buttoned down all round, so 
we 'd be nice and warm. Not a prairie 
schooner,— a nice covered carriage, like 
a Concord coach, you know, with hoops 
over the top and curtains at the sides, 
allin good shape; Isaacs, a friend of 
mine, volunteered it. And I got upa 
span of horses, and got my wife and the 
children aboard, and we went down to 
the river. Captain came around and met 
us at the ferry; he was on horseback, 
and was going to ride along with us. 
At that time ‘t was nothing but one of 
those old sculls, —a scull ferry, you 
know, where you are rowed over with 
sculls. From the ferry, the military road 
started off to the fort at Yakima,—a 
pretty good road. There was no set- 
tlement between the ferry and the Mac 
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farlands, but we expected to make the 
trip by night,— that would be Christmas 
eve. 

Well, the road struck right up to the 
mountains that line the other side of the 
river, —O, beautiful as anything you 
could imagine! right up in the air, you 
know, a thousand feet,— two thousand ; 
not bluffs, but smooth, nice hills, with 
steep cafions, lining the edge of the 
river. It is the ridge that lies between 
the Klikitat and Columbia valleys. The 
air was just as clear and pretty as could 
be. As we came near the summit, we 
stopped on the top of a sort of spur to 
breathe the horses, and there the river 
just flowed below us in a semicircle of 
silver. O, it was the prettiest sight you 
ever saw in your life! On the opposite 
side, the Dalles just nestled under the 
bluff; of course ’t was a small place 
then. In sight were seven peaks, cov- 
ered with snow: on the right was Ad- 
ams and Rainier, on the left Mount 
Hood. I don’t believe you can have 
any idea how that looked! All looked 
near by, while some of them were a hun- 
dred miles distant. It’s one of the grand- 
est views there is anywhere in Oregon 
or Washington. Seven snow-peaks! It’s 
one of those things that 't would pay 
you to go a thousand miles to see. 

Just as we turned the top of the range 
and reached the down grade, an immense 
gust of wind struck us—a regular squall, 
that just ripped the curtains off the 
wagon ; ripped them square off the but- 
tons all round. That scared the horses, 
and they both kicked clear over the 
traces, so that they were hitched only 
by the inside traces and the neck yoke. 
I was driving, of course. Well, with 
that the horses run away with the whole 
business, as tight as they could jump. 

The old man, Captain Mcfarland, put 
his horse to a run to head us off and 
round us up, but my horses outrun him. 
We had a hill a mile long before us, and 
very steep; and down they went, the 
curtains standing straight out and flap- 
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ping in the wind, and the traces whip- 
ping the horses like snake whips. It was 
one of those regular mountain roads, you 
know, all curves, going steep down one 
side of the road and steep up the other, 
— no way to turn them out, and if they 
left the road, they’d certainly smash 
us. A man’s got to keep his eyes open 
if he’s going to guide runaway horses 
with his family in the wagon. 

My wife saw I could n’t hold ’em in 
the road, and she just laid the baby on the 
back seat, for the nurse to tend to, and 
took hold of the lines with me, pulling 
as I told her to. They ran till we came 
to a little gulch, and I turned ’em right 
into that, and up hill; it went down with 
a smooth, easy bank. That stopped 
them. The gale had subsided while we 
were running away,— it was just a reg 
ular squall ; and the Captain caught up 
presently, and we straightened ourselves 
out and went on. 

Well now, at the foot of the hill, and 
just at the edge of the valley, there was 
a little small house,—a little lake beside 
the road, and this cabin, which just at 
the moment was occupied. Some emi- 
grants had come across the plains, and 
taken possession ofiit fora little while as 
a deserted cabin. We stopped there and 
took lunch: you know how ’t is in the 
country,— everybody says, “’ Light, and 
come in, and bring your traps.” We 
got a rest, and the women got a chance 
to talk a little, you know. They were 
just Western people, stopping there a 
few days. 

Then we moved on. But that was a 
beautiful valley! It was almost as level 
as a floor, and the grass as high as a 
man’s head on horseback. You would n't 
believe that, would you? You couldn’t 
see the horses and stock that were feed- 
ing among the bunches of it. You must 
recollect that this valley was the famous 
herding place for all the Indians from 
time immemorial,— they just used it to 
turn their stock in. You know how 
bunch grass grows ?— you know how 
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potatoes grow in a field? well, it ’s like 
that,— little ridges or hillocks, on which 
the bunches of grass grow, with paths 
worn around them, so that the hillocks 
will be perhaps three feet high. The 
cattle have worn these little valleys 
walking around the bunches year after 
year. The bunches are almost all com- 
plete circles from three to twelve feet 
across, 

The stream runs down through the 
valley, and we headed toward it, but not 
straight across — up stream some —to 
the Macfarland settlement. We reached 
the Captain’s house about sundown. 
They weren't expecting us,—’t was all 
impromptu business, you know,— but 
they were delighted to see us. The 
young man lived only ashort distance 
away, and the boy went over and told 
them, and they all came over, and weall 
had dinner there, the whole crowd,— 
about twenty of us, Lguess. They were 
always ready for a crowd: they were 
good providers,— they had large famil- 
ies ; had to be good providers. They 
were the best people you ever saw,— 
some of the best friends we ever had. 
The young people were about our own 
age. There were a dozen children or so 
in both families,—- don’t know how many 
children there were,— never did know ; 
I know there were a whole lot of them. 

We spent the evening together, and 
had a regular family dinner for the whole 
crowd. Well, we had a grand old time, 
you know. They were pretty well fixed ; 
and I’d never seen the country, and ’t 
was all new and wonderful to me. 

When it got toward bedtime, we got 
up the teams, and drove on over to the 
young man’s house, leaving an invitation 
to the old man and the family to come 
over there and eat Christmas dinner 
next day. Their house was then situ- 
ated right on the bank of the Klikitat 
River, one of the prettiest situations 
you ever saw out doors,— just elegant. 
Along the bank of the river was a good 
deal of-shrubbery, and on the other side 
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the hills began to rise up to the range 
that made the farther boundary. They 
were log-cabins, both the houses; timber 
brought down from the higher hills, 
pine timber,— the mountains were all 
covered with pine timber. Right across 
the river, on the foothills, it dwindled 
down into wedges toward the valley,— 
dwindled both in size and in general 
character. You know: scrub-oak, and 
low pines, and other things, mixed ; but 
if you went back into the hills, there 
was heavy pine and oak timber. 

The house was about thirty feet long, 
ana cut into three parts, the way those 
log-cabins are. One end is for cooking, 
and store-room, and such things. Then 
in the middle the family live,— there is 
the big fireplace, where you put in logs 
as big as this table, but they had a stove, 
too, for cooking. They were fixed up in 
real nice shape, you know; no rawhide 
furniture, but good, fair furniture ; 
everything was packed over from their 
house at the Dalles; and bare floor with 
comfortable rugs made from their old 
carpets. Then the other end is the 
bedroom, where the family sleep, all of 
‘em in one room, and strangers too, 
when they come. We had our bed one 
side of the door, and theirs the other 
side, and hung across a curtain on a 
string,— and we had the jolliest kind of 
a time. 

In the morning we went out to see 
things. There wasn’t much farming 
about; they didn’t have much time to 
farm,— their business was stock. They 
had the whole valley for a range; the 
stock all run at large, and for help they 
employed Indians, about herding and 
driving in. 

There was good hunting there, game 
was plenty, mostly deer; they never 
thought of getting anything but deer, 
hardly, for large game, — no elks, and 
bears were scarce. Geese —O, lots of 
geese, duck, quail ; and there was a bird, 
a kind of brant, I think you’d call it, — 
a bird a good deal larger than a goose. 
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They'd start and go in a circle overhead 
and holler. The queerest bird! The 
peculiar thing was, those birds would 
raise up in the air and go clear out of 
sight,— raise right up from the ground, 
you know, and go up in circles hollering 
till they are clear out of sight, —you 
could hear ’em, but you could n’t see 
‘em. 

The fishing in the Klikitat River was 
perfectly wonderful. You could take a 
little stick and a string, and pull out 
pound trout just almost as fast as you 
could haul ’em in. And a funny thing 
was, the Indians could catch more than 
anybody else. They’d wade in upto the 
waist — most generally up to the knees 
—and darned if they wouldn't pull in 
threeto anybody else’s one, right straight 
along, all the time! You’d take a fine 
apparatus, an they ’d take an old string, 
and by George, you could n’t catch one 
fish to their half a dozen. We went fish- 
ing that Christmas morning, for about 
an hour, and they’d go right in, by 
George, where we’d fished it all out, we 
supposed, and pull ’em right out. They 
*d walk right along in the water, you 
know, and do it, —down stream ; they 
always walk down stream. 

Well, we fished in the morning Christ- 
mas day. Then at noon Captain Mac. 
and his family came over. Dinner was 
early in the afternoon, ’cause you see 
they wanted to go home. It was about 
a mile between the two cabins; they 
owned all the land between; the elaims 
joined. It’sall built up now with houses, 
and churches,—two or three newspa- 
pers. If they could have held on they 
would have been rich. 

We had a grand old Christmas dinner, 
I tell you, —chickens and chicken pot- 
pie, and venison, and roast beef. The 
grandest dinner,—dby George! Wecould 
appreciate it, you know, out there all 
alone in the wilderness. I don’t know 
whether there was any pies or things,— 
they did n’t go much an pies or desserts, 
—so much game and everything of that 
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kind. They had a little popcorn, though, 
and we popped corn, and passed the 
evening in regular family style, telling 
stories — just comparing notes. We en- 
joyed it firstrate ; we were old friends 
and neighbors, you know. Ofcourse the 
old people went home at dark, but we 
stayed up till about ten o’clock. When 
we went to bed, it was bright starlight, 
clear and cold out. 

We woke up at daylight,— just as day 
was breaking, and the light from the 
window had a very singular appearance. 
I called out to Mac.— wanted to know if 
he was awake, and asked him what was 
the matter with that window. 

“Well!’”’ He jumped out of bed. 
“Well! This is nice! It’s snowing,— 
heavy snowstorm!” 

We got on our clothes and we opened 
the outer door, and there the snow was 
banked up waist high! We were com. 
pletely at a loss to know what it meant, 
you know; we couldn't understand it. 
To see what it was like, we got a broom- 
handle, and pushed it down through the 
snow, and by George, it came up just to 
the broom-corn. It was about three feet 
deep, and it wasn’t drifted up against 
the door, either ; it lay about that deep 
on the level, for there was no wind,— it 
just came down still, and thick, and 
steady. 

Of course, we could n’t think of start- 
ing back in a storm of that kind. We 
should certainly be snowed in on the 
way. They insisted that we should stay 
and make the best of it. So after break- 
fast we went out and commenced to get 
feed for the horses. Most of the stock 
was all over the valley, running at large, 
but the milking cows and the best horses 
were up in the corrals, and our horses, 
of course. We broke a path to the cor- 
ral —it was pretty hard to break around 
—and let them out to feed on the bunch 
grass; they couldn’t run away on ac- 
count of the snow, you know, so deep 
and soft ; and it was n’t cold enough for 
any danger of freezing. 
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At night the weather changed again, 
and it rained good all night. Toward 
morning came on a cold snap, and when 
we got up, the snow lay on a level about 
eighteen inches deep, beaten down solid 
with the rain, and with a solid ice crust 
of three inches. 

Well, of course, no getting home for 
that day. We had to look out for the 
stock a little. There was some danger 
of their freezing by this time, those that 
were at large, but of course we hoped it 
would n’t last long; and we had to cut 
brush for those in the corrals, and break 
the ice so they could lie down. They 
could n’t get around to get bunch-grass 
or brush for themselves ; the crust would 
bear a man, but it would n't beara horse. 
We cut brush because it grew right 
handy all round the corrals ; we should 
have had to go farther for grass, for the 
stock had eaten it off near by. 

This was the second day after Christ- 
mas. There was plenty of food and fuel, 
and we were all comfortable at the house. 
We were in for a siege if necessary,— 
but not a long one, for they don’t pro- 
vision up for the winter there ; they ex- 
pect to go around and get deer, and kill 
a beef, and renew supplies ; and you add 
three persons and two babies, and it 
makes a difference. 

This thing lasted for four or five days. 
It just held cold. We could n’t get out 
the horses. Well, we were just penned 
up; alla vast sea of ice — frozen snow — 
with bunch-grass sticking up, far as you 
could see over the whole plain. The 
thing was getting to be kind of old and 
worn out a little; we’d talked over all 
our old stories and got through, and 
questions began to rise as to how long it 
was going to last. My wife was worried 
about home; we didn’t leave things at 
the house to be gone only three days. 
We did n't know how we were going to 
feed the stock. We were cut off from 
everybody, you know. 

On the third day we went to work and 
fastened the wheels of the wagon te- 
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gether and made shoes — shod them, you 
know, to make a sled of the wagon. The 
shoes were saplings, six inches wide. 
But we found the horses would break 
through every third or fourth step, and 
cut their shins ; it would cripple a horse 
all up in a little while. 

The fourth day after Christmas, dur- 
ing the night, a light rain fell, which cut 
the snow, so we found that by breaking 
our path we could probably work out. 
We got up early in the morning and 
took a few biscuits, and got all hands 
fixed up, got the children wrapped up 
warm, and-made up our minds we’d get 
as far as the lake house by night, and 
camp there with the emigrants. 

We got all the stock together, and 
tied them together in single file, and 
started them in to break roads. That’s 
the only way you can break the road,— 
tie the stock together in single file, and 
aman goes ahead and leads them ; he 
has the worst of it. You keep changing 
them, to make them take turns at the 
We broke the road 
this way for four or five miles, and then 
we thought we could get on alone, and 
were safe to made the lake house by 
night ; so we sent Macfarland and his 
horses back about ten o’clock and went 
ahead. 

We had a little provision,— enough to 
give all hands a bite at noon. In the 
afternoon it came on to storm, with rain 
again, quite heavily, a warm rain,—well, 
/ did n’t think it was very warm, tramp- 
ing ahead of the horses, knee-deep in 
the snow, breaking crust. Mind you, I 
had: to walk all the way, to pick the 
road. Of course it was all covered over, 
same as everything else. I knew the 
general lay of the land, and where the 
house ought to be, and could see it an 
hour before we came to it across the 
level, so we could n’t get far off. 

It was fully dark when we drove up 
to the house, and then we thought our 
troubles were over. We hailed the house, 
but we did n’t see any light or any indi- 
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cation of any living person whatever 
about. Well, of course, I left the horses, 
and went up to explore. The doors 
were fastened up, and the house was en- 
tirely deserted. 

I broke my way in, and went in. Not 
only had they gone, but they had taken 
every movable thing that could be use- 
ful to anyone. Wenever dreamed they 
could get out in such a hurry. They 
must have gone before the storm,—that 
is, on Christmas day, the very day after 
we found them there. You can’t tell 
anything about the movements of emi- 
grants, you know. They move when 
the notion takes ’em — in the middle of 
the night. 

Rather a dark outlook, was n’t it? We 
had nothing left in the shape of food. 
But it was no use to think of going on: 
the horses were tired out entirely. I 
went out to the carriage, and told them 
the situation, and we’d have to make 
the best of it. 

While I stood there, we heard some- 
body calling. It proved to be a wood- 


chopper, who had been making his way 
down from over the mountains in Yaki- 


ma. He had struck our trail way back, 
when we were only a little black speck 
on the snow, miles ahead of him, and 
followed it along on foot, slowly catch- 
ing up with us. Hehad been caught in 
the storm too, and just got out. 

Of course he came to the same con- 
clusion that I did: that we had got to 
make the best of it. We started in pack- 
ing in rails, and every bit of material we 
could find or pull down, (there was a lit- 
tle shedlike barn attached,) and started 
a fire, and got the people warmed up. 
We didn’t have anything for them to 
eat at all. We ransacked the house very 
closely to see if we couldn't find some- 
thing. We succeeded in finding a sack 
partly full of flour, but it had been wet 
and spoiled, so that we could n’t use it 
for ourselves at all. Then we found an 
old bed-ticking, with some broken straw 
left in it. We took the horses down to 
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the lake, and the woodchopper had 
brought his ax along over his shoulder, 
so he chopped a hole in the ice, and we 
gave them something to drink; and 
then we took the straw and chopped it 
up, and mixed it with the spoiled flour, 
and made it into dough balls, and gave 
them to the horses. But there was n’t 
a thing for us; there wasn’t a thing at 
all that could be eaten. 

But we made them as comfortable as 
we could, and kept up a good fire, and 
the children behaved beautifully, and we 
got a little sleep. It kept on raining 
more or less all night. At daylight we 
made a start for home. We knew the 
snow would be drifted in the hills,— and 
it was. We got all hands warm, bun- 
dled the children up and the women, all 
nice, and went at it. 

The woodchopper and I went ahead 
to break the path. Mind you, it was 
very heavy traveling. There was the 
steep hill of a mile right up,—the one 
where we ran away coming down, you 
The nurse-girl, she started in 
behind the wagon, pushing. My wife 
took care of the children, and held the 
lines too. We were almost dead, we 
fellows, you know, breaking up hill ; but 
that girl pushed the whole way. She 
was the nicest kind of a girl; we were 
great friends. 

The sun was coming out occasionally, 
and of course as we neared the summit 
the snow got less and less thick, till 
when we got clear to the top, it was n’t 
more than six inches. 

But before we got to the top, we sud- 
denly drove right into a cloud. We 
could n’t see the road, and lost it, and 
there we were, totally at sea. Wewere 
so near the top that it was quite level, 
so we wandered round looking for the 
road. In the snow there was nothing 
to mark it at all. Theonly way we could 
do to keep from losing each other and 
the carriage entirely was to keep holler- 
ing. I never saw anything in the shape 
of fog or cloud so dense,— well, you can 
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imagine, when we couldn't see the 
horses from the carriage. It was just 
like dragging a cloth along the top of 
the mountain. 

We worked along, and in about twen- 
ty minutes it lifted, or we got out of it ; 
and then, as we went over the ridge, we 
struck the Chinook! Probably the edge 
of it, sweeping along, had lifted the 
cloud. 

Why it ’s a wonderful thing, that Chi- 
nook wind. It had started in that day, 
and had cut the snow right down,— the 
roads and the hills were just streaming 
with water. It would drive a hole three 
feet right into the snow, as if you bored 
it with a hot iron, and the gulches 
could n’t carry away the water fast 
enough. Theice will be eighteen inches 
thick on the river, when the Chinook 
comes; and in one day all that ice will 
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be honeycombed, and so heavy that it 
will all break and sink. 

The mud was knee-deep, and when we 
crossed the little gulches that were dry 
when we came up, the water was run- 
ning level with the wagon-bed. Every- 
thing was washed away. We made the 
ferry late in the afternoon, though, and 
we were glad to get home and get some- 
thing to eat, I tell you! 

The next year the Indians got bad 
again, and broke out of the reservation, 
and drove every white man out of the 
valley. The Macfarlands never went 
back, and I. never saw the Klikitat val- 
ley again. But the nurse girl is married 
and lives there now. They've got a nice 
town,— that’s the town of Goldendale, 
— with two newspapers, and bank, and 
churches, and schoolhouses right where 
the Macfarland cabins stood. 

Fred. M. Stocking. 
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THE RODEO. 







Down, down the dark cafions we ride in a flurry; 
The cedars sweep by in their mystical hurry ; 
Gone into the wind are the languor and worry,— 
Gone into the west with the phantom moon. 

Ha! there is the lord of the hills and the valleys; 
It is he that leads in the midsummer sallies 

High into the steeps where the gray chaparral is; 
It is he that leads to the low lagoon. 















Where the wild mustard splashes the slope with yellow, 
—— He has turned at bay — oh, the powerful fellow! 
See the toss of his head,—hear the breath and the bellow; 
How he tears the ground with his angry hoofs! 
Now he breaks a wild path thro’ the deep, plumy rushes; 
(A loud bird high on a tamarack hushes) 
Right on thro’ a glory of crimson he crushes,— 
On into the gloom under leafy roofs. 










Oh, the joy of the wind in our faces! We follow 

The cattle.—we shout down the poppy-hung hollow. 

See! out of the cliff we have startled the swallow, 
And startled the echoes on rocky fells. 

Ho! what was it passed?—were they pigeons or sparrows 

That whispered away like a hurtle of arrows? 

The rose-odor thickens ; the deep gorge narrows ; 

Now the herd swings down thro’ the scented dells, 











Speed, speed, leave the brooks to their pebbles and prattle ; 

Sweep on with the thunder and surge of the cattle,— 

The hurry, the shouting, the wild joy of battle,— 
The hills and the wind and the open light. 

Now on into camp by the sycamores yonder ; 

Now o’er the guitar let the light fingers wander; 

Let thoughts in the high heart grow pensive and fonder; 
Then stars—and the dreams of a summer night. 


Charles Edwin Markham. 
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A STRUGGLE WITH THE UNSEEN. 


SHOULD 

not tell this 

story at all 

but forsome- 

thing I hap- 

pened to 

overhear last 

night. A 

. young lady 

whispered to 

a companion 

as I passed, “There, that black-eyed 

little woman is the one I told you about, 

who fought with a ghost and was all but 
killed.” 

Now I don’t like to have such absurd 


stories going around, least of all to have 
people using my supposed experience to 


bolster up their superstition. I am not 
a bit superstitious myself. If I had been 
I should have been killed by it five years 
ago. But I may as well begin at the 
beginning. 

Isora Lasalle was my dearest friend at 
boarding-school, and one of the sweetest 
girls that ever lived, though perhaps a 
wee bit spoiled and willful. She was full 
of life and energy. The storm never 
blew that could keep her from going 
where she wanted to. She rather liked 
the fun of overcoming obstacles, and 
there were not half a dozen in the whole 
school, grim as some of the teachers 
were, who could say “no” to her pretty, 
coaxing arguments. I had to, two or 
three times, about dancing and novel- 
reading,—things that she considered 
perfectly innocent, but that my dear Pu- 
ritan mother had taught me to avoid as 
the direct snares of Satan. And though 
I am generally called as stubborn as a 


mule, it was the hardest thing I ever did 
in my life. But I don’t think she liked 
me any the less for it, much as she 
laughed at my scruples. 

But in due time we graduated. We 
lived nearly a hundred miles apart, so in 
spite of letters and occasional visits we 
drifted away from each other somewhat. 
Still, you may imagine how I felt when 
one day I received a note from Isora’s 
mother, short and flurried : 


My dear Hilda: 

Can’t you come and spend at least a week or 
two with us? -—— months would be better. Isora has 
received a fearful shock, and is positively ill with 
distress. She says, ‘“‘If only Hilda were here!” 
You could soothe and comfort her as no one else can, 
and she needs you so sorely. Do come if possible. 


Of course I sent word by the next 
mail that I was coming, but it proved 
forty-eight hours before I could get off, 
the best I could do. I was just stepping 
into the cars, when a telegraph boy 
came running up, and put a message 
into my hand. Of course I thought it 
was from Mrs. Lasalle to hurry me, and 
did n’t open it till I was fairly seated. 
Then I read: 


Isora says you must not come. 
reason. 


Well, wasn’t that nice? At their 
urgent request I was coming, my ticket 
was bought, the train had started, and 
now I * must not come.” What could it 
mean? I could not imagine, unless it 
was contagious disease in the neighbor- 
hood. Isora was mortally afraid of con- 
tagion,— and of a great many other 
bugbears too. I was n't, so I took coun- 
sel of my stubbornness, and decided to 
go on just as if that telegram had been 
two minutes later, find out the reason for 
myself, and if I could do Isora any good, 


Will write, giving 
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not to be frightened away by any fancied 
danger. 

Mrs. Lasalle herself met me at the 
door, —a pale, timid, sickly little wo- 
man. You knew after one glance at her 
that Isora got her abounding life and 
fearlessness from her father, dead years 
ago. The poor little mother seemed ter- 
rified to see me. 

“ Hilda! O, what brought you here? 
I telegraphed you not to come. You 
must go back at once.” 

‘Why, is Isora down with the small- 
pox ?” I asked laughing. I‘m not of the 
timid kind, and don’t scare at every little 
thing, as I knew she did. “I can't go 
back till the next train, anyhow, Mrs. 
Lasalle, and I don’t think you are very 
hospitable, when 1 have come so many 
miles on your express invitation.” 

“But we didn't know then,” she 
sobbed. “I hoped you could help us, 
you are so cool and brave. But no one 
can do anything. We must bear our 
terrible fate alone. Yes, come in and 
rest while I tell you. It will be a relief 
to talk with some one, and you will be 
safe down here, I think. Isora is up- 
stairs.” 

I admit I did feel anxious, but not so 
much as if I hadn’t known her way of 
making mountains out of molehills. She 
took me into the parlor. It looked as 
forlorn as if somebody had been sick in 
the house for a week. 

“ Have you had dinner ?” Mrs. Lasalle 
asked helplessly. “I can get a cup of 
tea, but if you are hungry, perhaps we 
might better go to the restaurant. You 
see both the girls left at first, and I 
could n’t find anybody but a stolid Ger- 
man woman who would stay here for 
love or money. She doesn’t do much, 
and I haven’t the heart to cook any- 
thing.” 

She looked like it, with her pale face 
and the dark circles around her red, 
swollen eyes. I began to be seriously 


uneasy. 
“T’ve had lunch,” I said. “‘ Now what 
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is the matter with Isora? Small-pox? 
I’m not afraid of anything else.” 

She began tocry. “ No, it is n’t small- 
pox. I almost wish it were. You know 
what to do for that, and it is n’t so mys- 
terious and awful. But people could n’t 
avoid us more if it were the plague. My 
poor Isora! My brave, bright, beautiful 
darling, who was so happy before! O 
it will kill me, it will kill me, and then 
what will become of her ?” 

She sobbed so hard I thought she was 
going into hysterics, and I was too anx- 
ious to stand it. 

“Mrs. Lasalle,” I declared, “if you 
can’t tell me what is the matter with 
Isora, Ill go up and see for myself.” 

I started for the door, but she caught 
and held me, trembling like a leaf. 

“You mustn’t. It would cost you 
your life. Sit down and I will tell you. 
O that curse, that terrible curse ! —”’ 
and she began wringing her hands again. 

Then came her story, but so mixed up 
with piteous lamentations and supersti- 
tious horror, so tangled together, that it 
was a long while —it seemed long to me, 
anyway — before I could make head or 
tail of it. And every little while she 
would stop to listen if sora were moving, 
or glance over her shoulder, shuddering 
in a way that made my flesh creep in 
spite of me. I can’t begin to remember 
the exact words, but this was the story : 

Among Isora’s admirers was one of 
those fascinating, unprincipled fellows 
you can’t help liking, but would be a 
fool to trust, —a handsome, brilliant, 
dashing fellow, but shiftless and slip- 
pery. He made love in the most desper- 
ate and romantic fashion, but-of course 

Isora couldn’t care for him seriously. 
At first she thought his wild passion 
was all put on, anyhow, and I guess she 
rather liked such a romantic wooing, 
Later, when she saw it was partly in 
earnest she pitied him, and perhaps did 
come tolike himsome. But marry him 
—no, indeed! Especially as there was 
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somebody else worth a dozen of him, that 
liked her just as well. 

When he found ¢hat out, he came to 
her fairly raving, and swore she must 
marry him, or he would kill her. Isora 
would do nothing of the sort, —she 
was n’t used to being threatened, and 
most likely was rather scornful, — so he 
pulled out a revolver, and shot her and 
himself. 

He couldn’t have been a very good 
marksman, for she was only scratched on 
the arm, and he lived for hours. He 
didn’t even lose consciousness, but 
cursed her to his latest breath, vowing 
that he would come back and haunt her 
as long as she lived. She should be as 
fatal to all who loved her as she had 
been to him, and all she loved should 
perish in her embrace, while he looked 
on and gloated over her agony and hor- 
ror. So he raved to the very last. Poor 
fellow, as near as I could find out he 
had n’t been quite right in his head for 
years, so perhaps he was n't responsible. 
I don’t know: it’s hard to tell, some- 
times, what is insanity and what is pure 
devilishness. 

It was a terrible shock for Isora. She 
wasn't in much pain, and didn’t lose 
much blood, but — well, just imagine 
one of your gayest and most obliging 
gentleman friends should suddenly call 
on you, shoot you and himself, and die 
cursing you. Would you feel perfectly 
calm and serene, and go on with your 
work and amusements with interest un- 
abated? If you would, I don’t think 
you are the kind of girl I care to asso- 
ciate with. 

It was then Mrs. Lasalle sent for me, 
thinking I could soothe and encourage 
them. But the very next morning, 
while Isora held her pet kitten in her 
lap, it went into a fit and died. That 
roused all Isora's superstition. She was 
almost wild with terror, and her mother, 
if anything, worse. She brooded over 
it till night, and then thinking in her 
desperation she would know the worst, 
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she went and took her canary out of the 
cage. It struggled to get away, and I 
suppose she must have squeezed it un- 
consciously. Anyhow, it toppled over 
and died. 

By that time they were fairly con- 
vinced the curse had come upon them. 
Three or four times in the night Isora 
screamed out that the dead man was 
standing over her with a sword, ready to 
kill anything she took in her arms. 

“And yesterday afternoon,” sobbed 
Mrs. Lasalle, “ Little Maisie came in, 
my sister’s daughter, about four years 
old. Not knowing anything about this 
awful curse, poor little innocent, she 
ran straight to Isora, and climbed into 
her lap as usual. Her mother saw it 
and screamed. Isora pushed the child 
away almost instantly, but the little 
thing clung to her. It couldn’t have 
been ten seconds before I snatched her 
away, but she was senseless. Her heart 
had almost stopped beating, and we 
worked over her half an hour before she 
gave the faintest sign of life. And she 
had not been in my poor girl’s arms a 
quarter of a minute.” 

“But she is alive?” I asked. 

“Yes, but she is very ill. Perhaps 
she may die yet. And Isora did not 
willingly hold her for one moment. O, 
it is horrible! horrible! I dare not 
even kiss my poor darling! And no- 
body can tell me any way to remove his 
curse. There is no escape!” and she 
went off into hysterical prayers and sobs. 

I won’t pretend that cold shivers 
didn’t creep down my back bone, but 
mother’s strong Puritan common sense 
was n’t a// knocked out of my head. I 
don’t believe bad people are permitted 
to go on tormenting folks, only with in- 
creased power, after they are dead. As 
for the child, it occurred to me that she 
was just as likely to be shocked into ill- 
ness by the terrified shrieking, pushing, 
and snatching, as by the momentary 
contact with Isora. 

But I did n’t stop to reason it out, nor 
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to think of anything but that if Isora 
believed all this she must be almost dis- 
tracted, and her mother could n’t give her 
much strength or encouragement. 
Hilda Maynard is n’t of the scary sort, 
not if I know her; and I: should be 
ashamed of her forever if she let an un- 
reasonable, intangible horror keep her 
away from a friend who was going wild 
for want of courage and cheer. I just 
left Mrs. Lasalle in her hysterics, and 
went straight up to Isora’s room. I 
won’t deny I felt odd and creepy, but 
I only prayed: “Lord, protect me! 
Show me what to do to help her,” then 
set my teeth hard, and went in. 

Isora was lying on the bed, face down, 
but when I spoke she started up, 
screamed, and retreated, her hands 
thrown out to repel me. 

“Hilda, O Hilda! Why have you 
come? What has brought you to this 
accursed house? Fly! O,if you love 
me, fly for your life!” 

She looked like one distracted, her 
- hair was allin disorder, her dress crump- 
led, her face flushed, and her eyes wild 
and glittering. You could tell at a glance 
she had worried herself into a fever, — 
and no wonder. 

I caught her in my arms in spite of 
her struggles, and kissed her. 

‘“‘ Now, Isora, don’t talk like a goose. 
You know you are glad to see me.” 

She broke away and stood staring at 
me, waiting to see me fall dead, I sup- 
pose, but I did n’t do it. 

She was trembling from head to foot. 
The hands I had clasped were cold as 
death, but her cheeks burned like fever. 

“ Hilda,” she gasped, “aren’t you 
afraid ?” 

I was. I could n’t look at her, my dear, 
brave, willful, brilliant Isora, and see her 
terrified and tortured like this, without 
feeling a sickening dread of the power 
that could doit. And while she looked 
at me, a sense of horror came over me. 

But I was stubborn. I only swept her 
a low bow, and answered: “ Afraid? I 
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am Hilda Maynard, at your service, and 
I’ve come to give you a little of the en- 
couragement and common sense you 
very much need.” 

She laughed nervously, and her eyes 
were a little less wild with terror as she 
asked :— 

“Has mamma told you everything? 
Do you know that Iam accursed, — that 
I am fatal to everyone I love?” 

“Your mother told me a pack of non- 
sense, begging her pardon for the word. 
Isora, dear, youaren’t really silly enough 
to believe that stuff ?”’ 

“But it is true,— horribly true,” — 
and she shivered again like one in an 
ague. “Just my touch —my loving 
touch—killed my kitten—and my poor 
birdie—and poor loving little Maisie !” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” I cried de- 
cidedly, though I felt a queer longing to 
run away. “The kitten hada fit like 
scores of other cats,—you squeezed the 
bird without knowing it, —and little 
Maisie is as much alive as ever she was. 
You precious goose — ” 

I meant to give her a hug, but she 
sprang away. 

“Don’t, don’t! O Hilda, you must n’t 
touch me.” 

«Sit down and talk reasonably then,’ 
I ordered. “Or I’ll give you a regular 
bear hug, whether or no.” 

She could n’t have minded me more 
meekly if I had held a revolver to her 
head. 

For the next half hour I laughed at 
her fears, argued some; but ridicule 
seemed more effective, so I used that 
most, and tried my best generally to 
cheer her up and bring her to reason. 

I succeeded fully as well as I expected. 
The unnatural glitter faded from her 
eyes and the terror from her face, she 
grew more composedand laughed at me 
for an “obstinate little skeptic.” Then 
I recalled old timesand our schoolmates, 
but all the time just sitting opposite and 
not offering to touch her, for I wanted to 
get her calmed down first. 
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Then Mrs. Lasalle came up to see if 
Isora was asleep, and was terribly start- 
led to find me there. It seems she had 
believed I went home when I slipped 
out,— though she might have known me 
better. But Isora looked so much bet- 
ter, she had n’t the heart to order me 
away, frightened for me as she was. 

Isora had n’t eaten anything to speak 
of since that scamp shot himself,I found, 
and I didn’t wonder any more at her 
condition. But I called for the most 
tempting supper the towncould provide, 
declaring I was hungry asa wolf. Mrs. 
Lasalle went down to see about it. I 
left the room for a minute, and when I 
came back [sora was asleep in her chair. 
Poor girl, she was worn out with grief 
and terror, and as soonas the burden 
was lifted ever so little, sleep overcame 
her. 

I sat down by the window to think 
things over. There was something 
queer about it. Not that Isora should 
believe it. She was superstitious, and 


believed in ghosts and curses and such, 


as her mother had before her. The un- 
lucky coincidence of the kitten’s death 
only made fear into terror. As for the 
little cousin, I had seen her,—a sickly, 
nervous little thing, remarkably sensi- 
tive to aword ortone. I did n’t wonder 
their shrieking and hustling had almost 
frightened her to death. And her 
mother was like Mrs. Lasalle. But the 
panic among the friends and neighbors 
was queer. There must have been some 
of them who were not superstitious. 
Then I thought of old times at school, 
and the girls there who always -looked 
at things as Isora did, and believed what 
she believed; and I remembered, par- 
ticularly, how once at a party I had to 
pay a forfeit by bringing an ivy leaf 
from a churchyard wall across the street, 
and Isora went with me. It was a brave, 
kind thing for her to do, because she 
was afraid of the churchyard after dark, 
and naturally supposed I was. I was n’t, 
—or at least I never had been before. 
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It was the first time in my life I had felt 
those queer cold shivers creeping down 
my back, and my hair prickle and start 
up on my head. I had passed that same 
churchyard alone after dark more than 
once without the faintest notion of 
alarm; but that night, with Isora’s arm 
in mine, I came near yielding toa panic 
of superstitious fear, almost fancying 
some skeleton form was rising from a 
grave behind me. And yet she had n’t 
said one word to alarm me, though I 
saw by her white face when we got back 
that she had been horribly frightened. 

I could remember, too, what an in- 
fluence she had,— how once or twice, 
“just to see what she could do,” she 
had coaxed the most timid girls in school 
to follow her into positive danger (for 
she was fearless enough where tangible 
force was concerned), and got them to 
laughing over it, but the very moment 
her attention was called off, they would 
fly back in a perfect panic. 

I remembered all this, and my own 
shivering dread when she looked at me, 
and I came to the conclusion that just 
so long as she believed that stuff, just so 
long she would make every one who 
came near her believe it too. And when 
people believe they are going to die, they 
generally die,— and if she looked at me 
again like that, and made me believe 
it,— 

I did n’t go any farther than that. I 
just jumped up and told Hilda Maynard 
she was a ‘fool, and if she did n’t know 
any better than to believe what she 
knew could n’t be so, she deserved to be 
scared to death. : 

It was growing dark, and as if the 
fates were against Isora, just the evening 
to rouse vague forebodings and terror. 
Though October, it was too warm to 
close the windows, yet outdoors looked 
chilly and gray, with dark masses of 
cloud flying across the sky, and fitful 
gusts of wind moaning around the house 
and sending the dead leaves rustling 
everywhere. Isora stirred and muttered 
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uneasily, but I hated to wake her. Then 
as I turned to light the lamp, she cried 
out sharply, and sprang to her feet with 
a scream : — 

“ Don’t, ‘don’t shoot me!” 

“Wake up,dear ! There’s nobody here 
but me,” I said, feeling an odd shiver, 
and hastening to light up. 

But she had been dreaming the whole 
horrible scene over, and before she was 
fairly awake came a fierce gust of wind, 
wailing around the house, sending a 
shower of dead leaves through the win- 
dow, waving the curtains and flaring the 
lamp wildly. It was eerie enough to 
startle a person with good sound nerves, 
and it undid all my work with Isora. 
She cowered, quivering like an aspen 
with terror, and screamed, “ Run, run, 
Hilda! Run for your life! It is com- 
ing.” 

My courage all melted away. The 
panic by the churchyard wall was noth- 
ing to this. It seems as if I knew an 
awful something was poising just outside 
the window to sweep upon me. But 
just then Mrs. Lasalle and her sister 
ranin. They had heard the shrieks, and 
I suppose they expected to see my dead 
body. 

“Run! fly! it is here!’ Isora gasped, 
and her aunt did fly — almost. 

But her mother stood trembling, ask- 
ing, “O my darling, can’t I help you?” 
I couldn’t help respecting her. She 
was gray with fear, but she would stay 
if she could help her daughter. 

“No,no! Take Hilda away,” panted 
Isora. ‘ Quick, quick! It is just behind 
her, with sword raised.” Her eyes were 
dilated, her voice hoarse with horror. 

A cold breath seemed to enwrap me 
from head to foot, my flesh prickled and 
stood out goose-fashion. I could not 
stand still. But even then I knew that 
Isora was suffering more than I, and 
that in all the world nobody but I could 
save her. I wanted, frantically, to run, 
—and I did. 1 pounced on Isora and 





caught her in my arms. 
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“ Now, you little goosie, we'll give 
your cowardly old ghost a chance to try 
his strength. He’sawfully brave to pick 
on helpless kittens, and canary birds, 
and sickly babies. Let’s see if he’ll dare 
tackle a full-grown girl, with a healthy 
spirit of her own and a good sound body 
to boot. Now you sit down, and take 
me on your lap, and together we’ll stare 
the old fellow out of countenance.” 

My voice didn’t sound natural, and 
my teeth were almost chattering, but I 
must conquer that delusion or—I didn’t 
dare think what. 

She had screamed and struggled like 
mad, but she cou!d n’t break from me. 
I was almost as excited as she, but not 
so exhausted with days of horror and 
fasting. We were fighting for life, both 
of us. - 

“ You will die!” she whispered hoarse- 
ly, and I held my chattering teeth steady 
long enough to answer : — 

“T’ll risk it for a quarter.” 

She stopped struggling, and I think I 
should have brought her to reason with- 
out any more trouble, but just then Mrs. 
Lasalle gave a long sigh, and dropped 
to the floor in a dead faint. Isora stared 
at her, then at me, and past me at some- 
thing only she could see. 

“Mamma is dead,” she whispered. 
« And now you will kill Hilda,— just for 
loving me.” 

“You darling dunce,” I protested, 
though I was shivering from head to 
foot. “Do I talk like a dead girl? And 
your mamma will come to all right pres- 
ently.” 

She did n’t answer, only stood rigid, 
her eyes almost starting from their sock- 
ets, fixed not on me but on the appari- 
tion she saw just behind me. 

It was fearfully still,— only a faint lit- 
tle moan around the corners, and a whis- 
pering of dead leaves outside. For the 
life of me I couldn’t think of another 
thing to say, and there I stood, with my 
arms around her, the cold sweat start- 
ing on my forehead, and that feeling 
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ghostly presence behind me. Suddenly 
she gave a low despairing “ O-0-oh!” 
and as sure as I live a queer, numb feel- 
ing seemed to go between my ribs, 
straight to my heart. Then my heart 
seemed to cease beating, and all the 
strength to go out of me. Like a flash 
it went through my mind :— 

“Tt is too strong for me, it is conquer- 
ing me, whatever it is,— and if I am con- 
quered I shall die—killed by a thing 
that does n’t exist outside of a diseased 
imagination! That’s a pretty fate for 
a sensible girl. And if I die, Isora will 
‘ rave herself to death, and her mother 
will soon follow her. I mst conquer.” 

I think I was fainting— perhaps worse 
— but I fought it with every atom of 
energy I had. I forced open the eyes 
that were dim and leaden, I tried with 
all my might to hold her fast, but my 
hands seemed to be paralyzed. 

It was no use. She kept her staring 
eyes fixed on that imaginary murderer 
behind me. I could not breathe, an aw- 
ful weight seemed pressing me down, 
down, every nerve paralyzed,— nothing 
was right but my brain, which showed 
me the awful danger, and forced me to 
desperate resistance. To think that 
Isora, who loved me, was actually kill- 
ing me by her blind belief. Her mind- 
force was stronger than mine. If she 
continued to think I was dying, I should 
die. I must break her train of thought. 

Tightening my hold with all the 
strength I had, I shook her till her teeth 
chattered with something besides fright. 
The deadly oppression weakened, my 
hopes and strength revived, but I only 
shook the harder, until she gasped in 
alarm :— 

“ Hilda, don’t! You hurt me.” 

“Tsora Lasalle,” I answered fiercely, 
“if I can’t drive this nonsense out of 
your head any other way, as sure as fate 
I’ll choke you senseless.” 

She looked at me in fright, then back 
at vacancy, stared a moment, then her 
face lit up, and with a glad cry of “It’s 
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gone,” she fell against me in a dead faint. 

I laid her down and staggered to the 
nearest chair, feeling as weak as if I had 
been sick a month. The horror, and the 
shivers, and the creepy feelifg, were all 
gone. I never felt safer in my life, in 
spite of the wailing wind and those two 
senseless forms on the carpet, but I was 
utterly exhausted, mind and body. 

Pretty soon the German woman came 
in, sent by the aunt to see if anybody 
was left alive, [ suppose. She took away 
Mrs. Lasalle, who was regaining con- 
sciousness, and it wasn’t long before 
Isora opened her eyes. I was kneeling 
beside her, and she threw her arms 
around me. 

“QO Hilda, you are alive yet! And 
you have driven it off, and broken the 
curse! Howin the world did you do it? 
Why, I saw its sword driven up to the 
hilt in your side ?” 

Then she began to laugh nervously. 
“ You demure little cheat, I never im- 
agined you could look so fierce and ter- 
rible. You actually scared me into for- 
getting the spirit fora moment. And 
I should think your fingers were made 
of iron,” rubbing her shoulder ruefully. 

Would you believe it? Those places 
where I had held when it seemed to me 
my hands had n’t a bit of strength were 
black and blue for two weeks afterwards! 
Isora’s imagination had unstrung my 
nerves, but not spoiled my muscles near 
as much as I thought. 

We were both down with nervous pros- 
tration for the next few days, Isora in 
bed, and I not much better; but the 
ghost never put in an appearance again, 
not even in dreams. Like a sensible 
fellow he knew when he was whipped. 
Isora wasn’t even afraid of him again. 

Mrs. Lasalle did begin once to ask, 
“ What if it should come again ? Would 
anybody but Hilda be proof against it?” 
— but I stopped her ina hurry. I meant 
to give her a terrible scolding for that 
ill-timed faint, which doubled the dan- 
ger of that last battle, and came so near 
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costing both my life and Isora’s ; but her 
belief in the “curse”’ was so secure, and 
her bewilderment at my explanation so 
pitiable, that I gave it up, and most like- 
ly she believes to this day that I drove 
off the ghost by some mysterious incan- 
tation. I did succeed in bringing Isora 
to understand it though, and relieved 
enough she was. 

As for Maisie, I got her one day when 
her mother and aunt were away, and took 
her to Isora, and as no one was there to 
scare her into fits, she sat in her cousin’s 
lap and chattered very happily for more 
thanan hour. The ladies were horrified 
when they heard of it, and declared they 
would n’t have dared to risk it. Neither 
would I if they had been there, and so 
I told them,—and if I didn’t give them 
a lecture on frightening children to 
death, my name isn’t Hilda Maynard. 

And that is the whole story, only I 
can’t help thinking what would have 
happened if I had been the least bit su- 
perstitious or weak. Even as it was, I 
came near failing. A weak or supersti- 


tious person would have believed,— and 
run away or died. And then Isora would 
have gone utterly crazy,—and it would 


have killed her mother. And then the 
story would have been in all the papers, 
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and superstitious fear everywhere would 
have been’increased. And perhaps — 
who knows?—some other scoundrel 
might have cursed a girl who offended 
him, and brought ona fresh train of hor- 
ror and misery,—all for want of a little 
common sense. One never knows where 
the consequences of guilt or folly are to 
end. 

Even as it is, you see, there are peo- 
ple who will tell you that I “fought with 
a ghost.” But one thing they can’t de- 
ny,— whatever it was, fact or fancy, man, 
ghost, or devil, 7 conquered tt, and there- 
fore such things are not irresistible. 
And the moral is, if you are confronted 
by a great fear don’t let it drive you 
crazy, but use your common sense. If 
you have none yourself, hunt up some 
friend who has. Hundreds of people die 
every year who are really scared to death. 
I do hope that sometime civilization will 
advance far enough to treat those who 
spread unnecessary alarms as it would 
one who scattered deadly poison, wheth- 
er they are sensational newspapers 
giving most exaggerated hydrophobia 
alarms, doctors spreading a perfect panic 
of fear under a cloak of warning against 
contagion, or only fools telling ghost 


stories to children. 
Ada E. Ferrts. 
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Ir Is not without a shade of solemnity that men 
realize in entering on the year 1891 that it opens the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. It is of no 
use to tell themselves that decades and centuries are 
purely conventional divisions, and human events 
pass over the imaginary lines without the faintest jar. 
Every woman knows that each twenty-four hours 
in the year adds as much to her age as the twenty- 
four hours of her thirtieth birthday, but probably 
there are few that feel it. Nor is this sense of epochs 
and stages in the world’s history and our personal 
history a false or misleading one, even though the 
lines of demarkation are merely conventional. Some 
of the philosophers tell us that so far as we know 
there is no such thing as time,— that this so-called 
** fundamental conception” is only a way of express- 
ing our perception of the succession of events: 
And if, as human hearts must needs believe, that 
great and unceasing procession is march ing past us 
some whither, if we must 


doubt not through the ages one increasing pur- 
pose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 
cess of the suns, 


then human minds must place mile-stones and try 
to measure the space traversed toward the unknown 
goal. And we believe there is something vastly 
useful in this increased self-consciousness of its own 
movement on the part of the race. It seems to us 
good that the thought should rest a little weightily on 
men’s minds that but a decade remains in which, if 
they are old, to make up the record of the century 
for whose latter half future generations will hold them 
chiefly accountable; if they are young, to prepare 
the conditions under which the weight of the next 
century shall fall upon their shoulders. 


THE two most notable public events of the year 
just closing have been the surprising political revolu- 
tion in the United States, and the sudden and ca- 
lamitous confusion that has overwhelmed the Home 
Rule movement in Ireland. The first is a thing 
that may cr may not be of great permanent signifi- 
cance in the history of the country, according to the 
officering and conduct the winning party shall choose 
for itself. It is possible that it may prove to be the 
decisive act in a great dissolving and re-forming of 
parties, such as has before occurred in our national 
history; yet observers have several times already 
believed that this re-forming was imminent, and the 
presage has passed away. The second — the climax 
of the strange and stormy history of Mr. Parnell’s 
life—is one of the most painfully dramatic events 


of the century. The end of it no one can foresee ; 
that is, no one can foresee whether it will be com- 
pletely disastrous, shattering for a generation the 
hopes of progress in Ireland, causing grave reac- 
tions in English politics, and closing the career of 
Mr. Gladstone in singularly pathetic and undeserved 
failure,— a discomfiture unparalleled in history for 
the cynical recklessness with which it would be 
brought upon a leader and a party by the represen- 
tative of the cause for which they had risked it. 
History has given no more startling instance of the 
truth that the traitor to private honor is more apt 
than another, in spite of notable exceptions, to be 
traitor to all honor. 


OF matters that have especially concerned our 
own State this year, there is to be noted the em- 
phatic reiteration by the Federated Trades of its 
demand for the ballot reform, and the adoption of 
the same policy by the grangers. Whether this will 
result in any immediate action by the Legislature is 
very doubtful, but it must be only a question of 
time. The election gave no decisive verdict on this 
point. In fact, the only result of the election de- 
serving of special mention here is the emphasis with 
which Colonel Waite was nominated, and the vote 
by which he was elected. Colonel Waite would 
doubtless have been a strong candidate in any case, 
but all opinion seems to agree that his unanimous 
nomination, and the vote by which he ran ahead of 
his ticket at the polls, was the direct consequence of 
his treatment at Washington earlier in the year. 
This matter — with which the OVERLAND has some 
immediate concern—has already been fully spoken 
of here. Colonel Waite’s name, through the influ- 
ence of Judge Field, had been withdrawn for a fed- 
eral office, solely and avowedly on account of some 
perfectly proper phrases in an article regarding the 
late Judge Terry, which we had asked from him. 
The personal injustice was doubtless felt not only by 
acquaintances but by the people of the State, on 
behalf of a fellow citizen: but it cannot be doubted 
that there was also a general desire to enter pro- 
test against the impropriety of Judge Field’s influ- 
encing patronage, and the offense against just free- 
dom of speech. 


THE year in educational matters has been marked 
by the retirement of President Horace Davis from the 
State University,— to be hereafter, we trust all the 
more powerful a friend of the higher education in our 
community for the episode of immediate connection 
with its administration,— and the accession of Pro- 
fessor Kellogg to the ‘‘ acting presidency,”’ with the 
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entire approval, we believe, of all friends of the Uni- 
versity. The announcement has been made that a 
splendid museum of art and antiquities is to be given 
by Mrs. Stanford to the Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity, and next year will doubtless see a rapid advance- 
ment to completion of the equipments of this Univer- 
ity. The astronomers of the Lick Observatory have 
announced their belief that they can follow some of 
the short-period comets around their whole orbit, 
and see where they go to,—an annexation of space 
to the known and visible universe that it takes the 
breath to contemplate. 
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THE year was marked by a severe labor struggle 
in the iron works of San Francisco ; yet it has on the 
whole been a year free from bitterness in class feel- 
ing, whether in this State or elsewhere. Social dis- 
cussion has not been sharp, and no grave discontents 
have appeared. 1890 has doubtless been to many, 
as every year is, a year of calamities and intolerable 
burdens, a year of failure, humiliation, and disaster, 
a year to stand in memories as the blackest of a life- 
time; but to the State at large few years have been 
more peaceful and smoothly prosperous. 
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Holiday Publications. 


One of the most beautiful of purely decorative 
holiday books is Summerland,| which is made up 
of sixty or more fine engravings, each on a page by 
itself, and each pair (one a sketchy vignette, the 
other an elaborate drawing) illustrating some 
snatch of verse or prose, such as ‘‘ Quiet valley and 
shaded glen,” 

‘* The life that floods the happy fields 
With song and light and color,”’ 


‘Into the balmy pine woods,” ‘‘ Over the hills and 
through the yarrow.” There is a general progres- 
sion throughout the book from morning scenes to 
evening, but not a formal one. Some of the sketches 
are original and charming, others betray the diffi- 
culty of doing anything very characteristic now in 
this line of work, but all are of real merit. 

One of the prettiest gift books of the season is 
Mrs. Toland’s poem, Zisayac of the Yosemite, issued 
from the press of the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Bound in white and gold, the exterior is a pleasure in 
its daintiness and simplicity. Mrs. Toland’s text is 
in her best manner, and the pictures and floral de- 
signs are from the hands of the best artists. Will. 
H. Low contributes a vignette in colors, and Diel- 
man’s Indian figures are as striking and as true as 
the more famous Darley types. 

All Around the Year® is a calendar by Pauline 
Sunter,— like previous work of the same artist, 


By Margaret MacDonald Pullman 
For sale in San Fran- 


1 Summerland. 
Boston ; Lee & Shepard: 1891. 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
M. Toland. 


*Tisayac of the Yosemite. By M. B. 
1890. For 


Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company: 

sale in San Francisco by Joseph A. Hoffman, 
By Pauline Sunter. Boston : 

For sale in San Francisco by 


8All Around the Year. 
Lee & Shepard: 1891. 
Samuel Carson & Co. 
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dainty in finish, and quaint and original in the de- 
signs, made up of child figures, but somewhat out of 
drawing and not pleasant in treatment of faces. Yet 
this one shows a decided improvement over those of 
earlier years. 


The Prang Company ‘ are increasing the number of 
their ‘‘ fine art books and booklets,” and these are 
often really beautiful. We have received Zhe Winds 
of the Seasons, containing some indifferent verses 
descriptive of the winds of spring, summer, autumn 
and winter, illustrated with delicate and pretty 
prints, alternately monochrome and in colors ; Sum- 
mer Thoughts for Yule Tide, containing:in pretty 
and thoughtful verses a sort of regretful reminiscence 
of summer, illustrated with the same sort of delicate 
color prints; Home, Sweet Home, \ess attractively 
pictured, mainly in monochrome, but partly in the 
one brown tint, lighted in a curious and not unat- 
tractive way with washes of red and yellow, giving 
the effect of a sunset lingering in twilight, or of fire- 
light in a dark room. These three are all illustrated 
by Louis K. Harlow. The colored pages are not in 
the least gaudy, but fine and modest. The booklets 
are allin the slightest card covers. We have be- 
sides a still slighter card-bound book containing a 
few poems by Celia Thaxter, with covers and an il- 
lustration in colors by the author, the poems of 
course worth reading and keeping, the color designs 
hardly ; Zhe Story of a Dory, one of the ** novelty ’’ 
sort of books, bound in cards shaped and colored 
to represent a dory, the story in verse by Edward 
Everett Hale, and the pictures by F. Schuyler 
Matthews; a ‘‘ fine art picture” of chickens and a 
mouse, by A. F. Tait ; a pretty calendar with pussy 
decorations ; and some cards with child faces, birds, 


4 Holiday Publications of L, Prang & Co: Boston: 
1890. 
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and landscape bits, which seem to us of more than 
the usual merit. 


Lowell's Works. 

More delightful and satisfying as a holiday pos- 
session than any deliberately holiday book could be, 
is the beautiful Riverside edition of Lowell,! in ten 
volumes, prose and ‘verse. The series is not com- 
plete, eight volumes only having reached us, but 
this is the best place to notice it. It is of the same 
sort as other recent editions of the great Americans 
by the same firm,—undecorated save by a few good 
portraits, and depending on its admirable print and 
make-up for its beauty. Convenient in size, plain 
and clear for reading, in good taste in every detail, 
it seems to us all that a lover of the poet and essay- 
ist could ask. No one can turn the pages of these 
books, and re-read snatches of what is familiar, or 
make himself familiar with bits hitherto unread, 
without realizing how rare and exceptional is the 
genius of Mr. Lowell — a genius depending perhaps 
more on brains in general, and less on the special 
mystic touch, than is usual. He is one of the men 
to whom all he has learned, and all he has thought, 
has been visibly useful. It isa pain to an admirer 
that in spite of the gracious and loving way in which 
he can address a friend, he can be cruel as a critic ; 
and one has to make a very reluctant admission 
against so noble a figure in American letters, when 
reading the harsh attack—to use no stronger word— 
upon Miss Fuller, in the Fable. It is hard to know 


that Lowell could be guilty of personal sneers in 
public at awoman on the whole noble and earn- 
est, because he did not find her manner agreeable ; 
and to see that what might have been done in the 
thoughtless cruelty of a young man, has never been 


eliminated or modified in any later edition. We 
have, in addition to the Riverside books, a special 
edition of the Fadle for Critics?, which has a fac- 
simile of the original title-page, and is illustrated 
somewhat quaintly with vignettes of a number of 
the authors, ‘‘de quibus fabula narratur,” as an- 
other title-page has it. 
Pra Lippo Lippi.® 

A book that perhaps should wait for our fiction 
review, we yet advance and notice in this number, 
because from the beauty of its illustration and make- 
up, it seems particularly fitting for a holiday book, 
It is Margaret Vere Farrington’s Fra Lippo Lippi. 

1The Writings of James Russell Lowell, in ten vol- 
umes. Riverside Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co,: 1890 and 1891. For sale in San Francisco 
by the Bancroft Company. 

2A Fable for Critics. By James Russell Lowell. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1891. For sale in 
San Francisco by the Bancroft Company. 

8Fra Lippo Lippi. By Margaret Vere Farrington. 
New York: G,. P. Putnam’s Sons.: 1890. For sale 
jn San Francisco by the J. Dewing Company. 
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It is a story of the romance in the life of the great 
painter, told in sympathetic fashion, and with the 
artistic touch and delicate handling that the subject 
demands. 

The fair Lucrezia, his lady, is made'to serve for 
the model of the several Madonnas that have made 
Lippi’s fame; and the illustration of the book is 
made up of photogravure plates of his most famous 
works, several other examples of the old masters, 
and views of places and buildings most prominently 
mentioned. To the philistine who looks into these 
pictures, seeing only the dimmed outlines and the 
peeling paint, it will be difficult to realize the senti- 
ment they contain. But to the more appreciative 
observer, there will be found more than enough to 
pay for all the study he may give them, despite the 
fact that any mechanical reproduction results in the 
lessening of sentiment ; and that it doesnot pretend 
to reproduce the splendor of the coloring so often 
spoken about in the text,— the golden hair of Lu- 
crezia, and her rose-leaf cheeks. Even the veriest 
philistine of them all, however, will see and take 
pleasure in the charm of the beautiful modern pic- 
ture of the Abbess Margharita. 

The lovers of the blue Italian skies and the per- 
vading art spirit of that land of sunshine will find 
a delight in reading a book that so well reproduces 
its atmosphere and genius. 


Five Books of Travel. 


A BOOK that has been much over praised and 
much over blamed is Mr. Jeremiah Lynch’s Zgyp- 
tian Sketches.* Critics have picked it to pieces on 
its Egyptology, drubbing Mr. Lynch for slight slips 
as badly as Macaulay’s schoolboy was ever drubbed ; 
and certain English reviews have praised it beyond 
all possibility of justification in the book itself, till it 
is necessary to remember in reading the notices that 
the papers are of Tory proclivities, and that Mr. 
Lynch’s book is rather favurable to the English oc- 
cupation of Egypt. 

Looking at the book itself it is found to make no 
pretension to great erudition in the matter of arche- 
ology, being a light, sketchy account of a season 
spent in Egypt, in Cairo chiefly, but with various 
trips, — one the usual one up the Nile. Its style is 
pleasant and breezy, with an occasional phrase that 
causes the reader to remember that Mr. Lynch is-a 
San Franciscan of today, even though he is speaking 
of the times of Rameses. It is an unusual experi- 
ence for San Francisco readers to come across an 
allusion to Buckley in reading about the Nile re- 
gion. 

Mr. Lynch’s approval of English occupation of 

4 Egyptian Sketches. By Jeremiah Lynch, London: 
Edward Arnold. 1890.: For sale in San Francisco by 
Bauer & Blake, and all booksellers, 
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Egypt is not of a fulsome or unqualified kind. He 
reads the signs of the times, and declares that all 
small nations are doomed to become dependencies of 
the great powers, in fact if not in name. Egypt is 
a small country: it cannot stand alone: it is essen- 
tial to the power that seeks to control the Suez 
Canal : that power is England: England is now in 
possession of Egypt: hence she must continue to 
hold it. At the time of the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, England was anxious to share the responsi- 
bility of that step with another power, especially 
France. But the French fleet sailed away, and 
left the British alone to do the work and reap the 
results. 

The results of English rule in Egypt Mr. Lynch 
finds beneficial on the whole ; as the French saying 
has it, ‘‘ The English are just, but theyare not amia- 
ble.” Their justice and their economy, their wise 
enterprise and un-Oriental energy, work great re- 
sults in a land that had been cursed with feeble, in- 
dolent, and extravagant rulers. Of the five hundred 
million dollars of the Egyptian debt, not more than 
one quarter had been used for any public good. 
Nevertheless it must be paid, and is being paid, 
though half the taxes go to keep up the interest ac- 
count alone. 

But many chapters of Mr. Lynch’s book touch on 
no such serious matters as these ; there are pleasant 
pictures of the languorous and beauty-loving Oriental 

dife, with its strange fire of fanaticism beneath and 
its background of hoary antiquity to lend it dignity. 
The book well repays the reader, and will rouse in 
his heart the wish to do as this other Western man 
did, and seek rest from the turmoil and rush of the 
youngest of civilizations in dreaming mid the ruins 
of the most ancient. 

In the series of elaborate and tasteful illustrated 
books of travel now issuing from the Welch, Fracker 
Company’s press, two of the latest are From Yellow- 
stone Park to Alaska,1 and From the Land of the 
Midnight Sun to the Volga,? both by Francis C. Ses- 
sions, President of the Ohio Historical and Arche- 
ological Society. It will be remembered, perhaps, by 
travel readers that Mr. Sessions is also the author 
of “In Western Levant,” a book recently reviewed 
in the OVERLAND with unqualified praise as to illus- 
trations and make-up, and with very mild praise as 
to text. The present books serve to modify this 
opinion in no respect. Mr. Sessions is painfully 
freshwater in his point of view in spite of his jour- 
neyings, and his style is often so slovenly as to fail 
ludicrously in saying what he intends to say. <A few 
examples will make this plain. Speaking of the 
expulsion of Chinese from Seattle some years ago by 
what was known at the time as “‘ the Tacoma meth- 


1From Yellowstone Park to Alaska. By Francis C, 
Sessions. Welch, Fracker Co. New York: 1890. 


2 From the Land of the Midnight Sun to the Volga. 
lbid. 
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od,” he says, (From Yellowstone Park to Alaska, p. 
55): ‘*{Only] about one half remained. Asa result, 
house servants and laundry work have doubled their 
wages, and they would be glac to have them return.” 
Any reliance on Lindley Murray in fixing the ante- 
cedents of these pronouns makes queer sense. 
Again (page 69), ‘‘ Alaska is therefore just about as 
far west of San Francisco as Maine is east, or about 
the center of the United States east and west.” 
Once more (same page), ‘* The coast line of this 
country [ Alaska] extends twenty-five thousand miles, 
being twq and one half more than the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast line of the whole United States.” Two 
and one half what? Itis possible, of course, that the 
type is responsible for some of these slips, as surely 
for the expression ‘‘ navel officers,” but not all, for 
they are too frequent and merge by too gradual a 
shading into other mistakes that are plainly the au- 
thor’s. Mr. Sessions speaks of the Greek church at 
Sitka as the only one in the United States; he also 
makes mention of ‘‘ the Aleutian, or Seal Islands.” 

These things might be forgiven a man of brilliance 

in other respects, one who makes close study into 
the institutions he encounters, or shows sympathetic 
insight into the life of the peoples he visits ; but in 
these respects Mr. Sessions cannot be allowed more 
than mediocrity. Possibly this shows more in the 
European book than the American, for in that the 
ground traveled over has been treated so much bet- 
ter that the contrast tells, —not that there are not 
better books on Alaska than Mr. Sessions’s, but they 
are not so well known as are many of the books on 
Russia. 
- An example of these is just in hand, the reprint 
of Miss Adelaide Proctor’s 4 Russian Journey,* pub- 
lished some twenty years ago, and now again with 
a new prologue. Here is a woman’s and a poet’s 
view of Russia and its people. It was written soon 
after our war, and soon after the emancipation of the 
serfs, and is consequently deeply tinged with the 
feeling roused by Russian friendliness to the United 
States in our hour of trial, and by the sense that 
Russia and America were alike working in the cause 
of liberty. Books on Russia written now have in 
them the gloom of the long struggle of the Nihilists 
against a government made yet more repressive and 
reactionary by the assassination of a Czar and con- 
stant attempts on the life of his successor. 

Each of Miss Proctor’s chapters is headed by a 
poem, sometimes a very pleasing and appropriate 
poem, at other times the verse seems forced, put in 
only because that scheme had been begun. Many 
of the word pictures show the artistic taste and 
touch, and the book as a whole is very pleasant, 
vastly different from the depressing views shown by — 
recent writers on Russia. Not that Miss Proctor is 
unaware of the darker shades in the subject, but 

8A Russian Journey. By Edna Dean Proctor. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1890. For sale in San 
Francisco by the Bancroft Company. 
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she looks with the eyes of one who sees the first 
rays of the sunburst on the horizon ; liberty has come, 
—and what shall not liberty do? There is a touch 
of the pathetic in this enthusiasm, now that the 
clouds and thick darkness have closed down over 
the dawn-light, and no man can tell when they shall 
roll away. 

So many of Mr. Ballou’s books of travel have been 
reviewed in the OVERLAND that it is hardly neces- 
sary todo more for a new one than to say that it has 
been published, and to tell of what regions it treats. 
Aztec Land* is an account of a journey in Mexico, a 
ten weeks’ trip with a Raymond excursion. It can 
hardly be expected of such a book that there shall 
be anything of value in it to students of the coun- 
try in question, the time is too short, the view too 
superficial, for anything deep or original to come 
from it. The most that can be claimed for books 
written in such a way is that; if pleasantly written, 
as Mr. Ballou’s books always are in some degree, 
they serve to inform young people and people of 
small knowledge of the subject of the salient feat- 
ures of a country, and may interest them to look 
further for fuller and truer knowledge. 


The Southern California Boom.? 


AMONG the numerous and unique episodes in the 
history of this State none is of more interest than the 
period of excitement that for several years made 
Southern California a household word throughout 
the civilized world. The wonderful influx of gold 
seekers, which in a year transformed northern Cali- 
fornia from a sleepy pastoral country with a few trad- 
ing posts along the coast, to a busy, bustling mining 
camp, scarcely affected the southern part of the State. 
For years the southern counties remained in their 
sleep, the people were not energetic, were unambi- 
tious, were wholly ignorant of the possibilities of the 
land they inhabited. But the time arrived when the 
Eastern immigrant, accustomed all his life to see the 
desperate struggle of men whose necessities forced 
them to strain every nerve to wrest subsistence from 
the reluctant soil, began to come into the country 
and to suspect its possibilities. Then followed the 
discovery of the great fertility of the soil, and immi- 
gration began to pourin. ‘The development to this 
point was legitimate and healthy. But it was fol- 
lowed by the era of town lots, staked off in the wil- 
derness where there could never be any possibility 
of a prosperous town. Speculation went to unheard- 
of extremes, the whole population seemed to become 
suddenly infected with a madness. Fortunes were 
made in a day, men to whom fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars had seemed a fabulous sum, became millionaires 
in a few weeks. Then the inevitable crash came, 

1 Aztec Land. By Maturin M. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1890. 
cisco by The Bancroft Company. 


By T. S. Van Dyke. 
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and the millionaires became penniless once more, 
carrying with them in the general destruction many 
who had r‘sked all their savings in the hope of be- 
coming suddenly rich. Mr. Van Dyke tells the story 
of these events, guorum magna pars fuit, with a 
personal knowledge of them, and a clear perception 
of the forces that influenced each phase of the bub- 
ble. He has been peculiarly happy in catching the 
spirit of each stage of development, and in present- 
ing it in an entertaining manner. 


Woodbury’s Talks with Emerson.’ 

IN his Zaks with Ralph Waldo Emerson Mr. Wood- 
bury makes a daring literary effort. It is a courageous 
man indeed who undertakes to print words upon 
Emerson beyond those which have been so well said 
by his fellow-walkers and workers, and by his rela- 
tives. Only he whocan cast more light or new light 
upon the master has the right to invite an audience. 
So many are living who knew Emerson daily, and 
through and through, without professing to under- 
stand his utmost reach, and have poured out their 
knowledge of him upon the public, that he is today, 
perhaps, the most illustrated, commentated, and un- 
folded man in American literature. And this is the 
just due to him who, more than any other of our 
masters, has impressed himself upon the leaders of 
thought. What he said of Musketaquit may move 
fitly be turned back to himself: 


Goblin strong, 
Of shard and flint makes jewels gay, 
They lose their grief who hear his song, 
And where he winds is day of day. 

But Mr. Woodbury justifies his courage by his suc- 
cess. The new light he gives is in Emerson’s advice 
and affectionate counsel to aspiring youth. The more 
light is in the criticism of men and methods of think- 
ing. Both are invaluable. The world should thank 
the author, who gathered them from Emerson’s ut- 
terance to a college boy who ripened into a subject 
of a contidence so noble that it is of itself a success 
of youthful aspiration. And he has well embalmed 
the master in the spicery of cerements. Much of the 
value of this too short book lies in the part where 
the attendant becomes a commentator, modest yet 
fearless, and adds his own thoughts to the subject 
of the page. The passage is admirable, where he 
describes the impossibility of his receiving Emerson’s 
denial of sadness in literature, and where he takes 
issue with the teacher. His side of the issue is 
argued with excellent force. Emerson's disposal of 
the question by the brief words, ‘‘ Very well. I do 
not wish disciples,” was as characteristic as it was 
sufficient. 

Mr. Woobury adds his own valuable expansion of 
Emerson’s criticisms upon the dead and living fore- 
most men,—notably, those who were his Concord 

8 Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson, By Charles J. 
Woodbury. New York: 1890: The Baker & Taylor 
Co. For saie in San Francisco by Doxey. 
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Thoreau is nowhere so well described as 
here. Mr. Woodbury is by no means a Johnson’s 
Boswell, but a separate thinker and writer, using his 
own style, suggestive, however, of much of the 
source of its methods. It may be too compact in 
his frequent attempts to compress a sentence into a 
word or phrase, but it is also strong, discrete, vivid, 
and it opens frequent vistas where one should lay 
down the book and strive to see whatever one can see. 

Emerson’s recall to the world of what he terms the 
“scriptures” of Chaucer’s ‘* Good Counsel,” is of 
itself a sufficient warrant for this literary venture. 
But in every other respect as well, it is a fair and 
richly laden argosy. 


friends. 


Briefer Notice. 


A chronological table is almost a necessity to the 
reader whose memory for dates is not of that colossal 
order that is able to carry it all in the head. The 
Tabular Views here presented are compact and use- 
ful as a book of reference. They are taken from 
George P. Putnam’s ‘*‘ The World’s Progress,” and 
have been revised and brought down to date. In 
the later work there is always a danger of including 
events of little historical importance, but on the 
whole Mr. Jones has exercised good judgment. An 
index referring to the page where events and histor- 
ical personages are mentioned would form a good 
addition for the use of the ‘‘ average ” reader. 
Another book of the same character, though with 
more ambitious title, is Sanderson’s Zpztome of the 
World's History? as revised and condensed by 
Mr. Hardiman. The book is intended, of course, 
merely for a school text-book, but a book of 450 
pages that attempts to cover thirty centuries of the 
world’s history must necessarily be so brief in treat- 
ment as to give an unsatisfactory view of any part 
of it. Asa backbone for a course in history it may 
be useful, but such hurried flights over the life stories 
of nations have a tendency to destroy the interest of 
the student in historical study. Very much 
more satisfactory in their effect on the pupils are 
the Stories of the Nations. The thirtieth volume of 
this series is devoted to the history of Scotland.’ Dr. 
Mackintosh is already well known from his previously 
published writings on the history of Scotland ad- 
dressed to more adult readers, and his ‘‘ story ” pre- 
sents a good perspective, giving the development of 
the Scotch nation and the influence of events upon 
that development, rather than a mere chronicle of 
the events. The fourth volume of the transac- 











1Tabular Views of Universal History. Compiled by 
G, P. Putnam and continued to date by Lynds E. Jones. 
New York: 1890: G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale in 
San Francisco by the J. Dewing Company. 

2Epitome of the World's History. By Edgar Sander- 
son. Revised and condensed by John Hardiman. Bos- 
“Boston School Supply Company. 
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tions of the Aansas State Historical Soetety+ contains 
some valuable collections relating to the territorial 
history of the country where the early struggles over 
slavery were fought out. The correspondence of 
the office of governor during the administrations of 
Shannon and Geary, 1856-57, and the official ex- 
ecutive minutes kept by Governor Geary fill nearly 
half the volume. The papers read before the society 
during the last four years are also included. 

The American Book Company have just issued the 
first volume of their new physiology series. It is 
called Health for Little Folks’ and in simple lan- 
guage and sprightly style goes over the more impor- 
tant hygienic ground. The idea is to reach the little 
folks with right notions about health before early 
bad habits are formed. It is a charming little book, 
and a great improvement on the older text-books of 
the subject. The American Book Company 
follow their new introductory Latin book with an 
edition of Juvenal® in the same attractive style. The 
editing is by Professor Lindsay of Boston University, 
and seems to be done, so far as can be judged with- 
out the school-room test, with good judgment, not 
lapsing into the weakness of presenting frequent 
translations of passages as Anthon does, or failing 
the student when he really needs help. There is 
profuse illustration, and the mechanical execution is 
all that can be wished. The Syracuse Brown- 
ing Club, which claims to be the oldest in America, 
issues the papers read at its memorial meeting to 
commemorate Browning’s death in a volume? from 
the press of C. W. Bardeen, a member of the club 
and writer of one of the memorial papers, and of an 
interesting account of a call on the poet in 1884. 
In the series of text-books by which the Amer- 
ican Book Company is signalizing its advent as the 
successor of many prominent text-book publishers, 
comes Professor Edward G. Coy’s Greek for Begin- 
ners.8 Professor Coy’s idea is that in beginning the 
study of a language, words should be used that are 
as much like the languages familiar to the pupil as 
possible. In his first exercises he, therefore, uses 
only such words as boys have become familiar with 
in their Latin, or know from their similarity to Eng- 
lish words. One cannot condemn a text-book, or, 
indeed, altogether pronounce upon it, until he has seen 
it tried in the class-room ; but it is certainly the expe- 
rience of some students that two different languages 
occupy different compartments of the memory, so 








4Kansas Historical Collections. Vol, 1V. Compiled 
by F. G. Adams. Topeka. 1890, 

5Health for Little Folks. (Authorized Physiology 
Series, No. 1.) American Book Company : New York: 
1890. For sale in San Francisco by Cunningham, Cur- 
tis, and Welch. 

6The Satires of Juvenal. Edited by Thomas B. Lind- 
say. New York : American Book Company : 1890. 

TRobert Browning : Memorial Meeting of the Syra- 
cuse Browning Club. Syracuse. C. W. Bardeen: 1890. 

8Greek for Seginners. By Edward G. Coy. 
York: American Book Co.: 1890. 
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to speak ; and that the opening of doors between these 
compartments, by making prominent the likenesses, 
may tend to confuse the two languages in the mind, 
rather than to help one. Emphasizing similarity to 
the Latin then, to the beginner in Greek, may prove 
a hindrance in the way of progress in either lan- 
guage. Professor Coy leaves much in his book to 
the intelligence of the teacher, which perhaps is 
well; and it would seem necessary to amplify very 
much the exercises given, from the rapidity with 
which they advance from extremely easy phrases to 
some quite difficult passages. In the series of 
Knickerbocker Nuggets, often noticed and often 
praised in the OVERLAND, and in all literary jour- 
nals, come two volumes of Love Poems! compiled 
by Jessie F. O'Donnell. The daintiness of the style, 
and the compactness of the little volumes, make 
them peculiarly suited to that class of verse; and 
the two in hand — one of English love songs, the 
other of American — will prove a delight to the sen- 

1Love Poems of Three Centuries. Compiled by Jes- 
sie F, O'Donnell. Vols. 2, Knickerbocker Nuggets 
Series. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 
For sale in San Francisco by the J], Dewing Company. 
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timental mind. Of course, since love poems are so 
entirely a matter of sentiment, each individual will 
be likely to look in vain for the particular poems 
that have appealed to his special case ; but while he 
mourns the absence of these, he may yet find solace 
in meeting many new bits of verse, as well as many 
universal favorites, that will serve to give voice to 
his inmost musings. It is an easy task tocom- 
pile an anthology of any literature after a fashion ; 
it isnot so easy to do it well. Mr. Huntington 
Smith’s Century of American Literature? succeeds 
fairly well among the attempts that have been made 
to cull the choicest bits of American literature. He 
designs his work as a companion to the school Amer- 
ican Literatures, serving to complete ‘with exam- 
ples their text. It is arranged chronologically, and 
with an attempt to bring out the especially Amer- 
ican ideas that are the flowering of our peculiar in- 
stitutions. It will serve its purpose in many class 
rooms, and prove welcome where the ancient Read- 
er has grown stale, 

By Huntington 


2A Century of American Literature. 
1889. 


Smith. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 





